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The Jesus of History 


Frederick C. Grant 


THREE IMPORTANT FACTORS are involved in the historical study 
of any great figure in the past, including the figure of Jesus: his 
background, his surroundings, and his own purpose and aims. 
These of course do not include all of the factors, nor do they 
presuppose a deterministic view of history; nor, let us Say at once, 
do they define in advance the meaning which any man (Jesus in- 
cluded) is to have for later history, for the religious or the intel- 
lectual, the political or the social life of later generations. 

By the background we mean, in the case of Jesus, his ancestry, 
his religious heritage, the living tradition of worship, religious 
ideas, customary practices, and daily piety which was found in 
post-exilic Judaism, especially in the important period of the great 
Tannaim. All this was concentrated in the religion and worship 
of the synagogue, with its inspiring prayers, its noble ethical teach- 
ing, its sacred scriptures, its sublime hope of things to come. By 
the surroundings we mean, in this case, the political and social 
conditions amid which Jesus grew to manhood and fulfilled his 
life’s mission. This included, chiefly, the steadily increasing Ro- 
man occupation of Palestine from the days of Herod onwards, and 
the growing opposition, not only by the Zealots but by others. 
The result was a religious tension which resulted in heightened 


Dr. Frederick C. Grant is Edward Robinson Professor of Biblical 
Theology at Union Theological Seminary. His eminence as 
a New Testament scholar, as an able translator of several 
books, and as an inspiring teacher is widely hailed through- 
out the United States and the world as well as within the 
walls of this Seminary. Since 1938, when he first came to 
Union, Dr. Grant has given willingly and faithfully of his 
time and thought to the endless task of training students for 
service in the various ministries of the Christian Church. In 
June of this year he will retire from the Union Faculty. Re- 
cently, Dr. Grant received a Fulbright Award and an invita- 
tion to lecture next year at Oxford University on “The Hel- 
lenistic Background of the New Testament.” 








apocalyptic hopes, on the one hand, and in movements of world- 
renunciation, on the other—like the one that produced the so- 
called Essene community at Qumran near the Dead Sea. By the 
purpose and aims of Jesus we mean something more than simply 
his “reaction to the situation” in which he found himself. Most 
men, it is true, merely “react”; creative personalities do more— 
they change the conditions, they open new doors and vistas, they 
mark out new paths, they lead in new directions; and so they set 
men free from the impasse into which the course of events has 
driven them. This was surely true of Jesus. The alternatives 
which he faced are pictured symbolically in the narrative of his 
Temptation in the Wilderness, with which the Synoptic Gospels 
begin. The way which he chose led inevitably to defeat and death 
—as the evangelists surely realized. But his defeat and death were 
only preliminary to his victory—as all the Gospels, especially John, 
and Paul, and indeed the whole New Testament, and the whole 
course of early Christian history, bear witness. This is the pattern 
or “frame” in which the life of Jesus is set by our earliest records 
—the only “records” we possess. 


Can the Life of Jesus be Written? 


OnE May, of course, go behind all this and say, “We cannot 
possibly make out a real historical person, or an authentic his- 
torical career, from such biassed, theologically motivated records 
as these!” Indeed, many persons at the present time have drawn 
precisely this conclusion. And they are not all “skeptics and un- 
believers’—some of the most orthodox among us hold this view. 
They fill the blank space in first-century history by inserting a 
purely theological figure, one which is divine and non-human, for 
all their theological insistence upon “the reality of his human na- 
ture.” The church’s long struggle to maintain the balance of 
scripture, and to assert both the deity and the humanity of Jesus 
Christ has never really come to an end; people still think of him 
as one or the other, God or man, since the combination is an in- 
conceivable “mystery.” But that is exactly what the church has 
called it, the “mystery” of the Incarnation. 

But historians, including historical interpreters of the New 
Testament and other documents of the early church, exegetes, 
historians of doctrine, and likewise students of the history of re- 
ligion as a whole, cannot leave a blank space with a non-human 
purely supernatural figure, in the way the ancient Docetists and 
Gnostics did, or as many other persons, unconcerned with his- 
torical problems, still endeavor to do. It is the glory and the 
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strength of the Christian religion that it takes history seriously. 
As Christians, therefore, not as “secular” historians (if there really 
are any such persons; many claim the title!), we must press on 
toward the goal, and try to make out the lineaments of the his- 
torical figure of Jesus. What did he look like to the men of his 
own time? To his disciples? To his neighbors and friends? To 
his enemies? To the ecclesiastical authorities and the religious 
leaders? —LTo the men in the Roman army of occupation? 


It makes no difference that dozens of different “reconstruc- 
tions” have already appeared, from solid historical investigations 
to the most airily fanciful of fictions. One may read about them 
in Albert Schweitzer’s Quest of the Historical Jesus or in Chester 
McCown’s Search for the Real Jesus. Such variety of interpreta- 
tion was inevitable, in view of the scanty records, and especially 
in view of the equally scanty knowledge of first century Palestine, 
both Jewish and Roman, on the part of many modern writers. 
Sometimes this ignorance has been made worse by bitter—often 
unconscious—prejudice, not only against Judaism, or against Chris- 
tianity, but against Roman civilization, or against theology, or 
even against religion in general. 


The way in which prejudice works can easily be illustrated 
from many of the so-called “Lives of Jesus” written since the 
eighteenth century. It may also be illustrated from the prepos- 
terous inferences and hypotheses which many persons have ad- 
vocated since the Dead Sea Scrolls were discovered—inferences 
which sometimes openly betray their propounders’ unfamiliarity 
with ancient Judaism as well as with New Testament history and 
exegesis. A thorough schooling in historical interpretation is not 
to be acquired by the reading of two or three good books about 
a subject, but only by spending many years in patient study of 
the sources for the history. Always the sources, the sources—first, 
last, and all the time! Anyone can now read the Dead Sea Scrolls, 
in the original or in translation; anyone can read the Gospel of 
John; but one must know thoroughly many more books, both an- 
cient and modern, before he ventures to affirm the dependence 
of one upon the other. The journalists of course do not realize 
this, nor do many of the laity, some of whom try to make John 
the earliest of the gospels, for obvious apologetic reasons. But 
the more learned scholars do not share the bizarre interpretations 
current in many circles—views which make John the Baptist, or 
even Jesus, a member of the “Essene” group or even of the Qum- 
ran community, and the author of the Gospel of John a doctri- 
naire Qumran theologian. 








Yet in spite of the mutually contradictory “Lives of Jesus” 
that have appeared since the eighteenth century, and in spite of 
the strange misconceptions of early Christianity or of Judaism, 
and of the character and purpose of Jesus himself, and of the 
gospel records—we still believe it is possible to trace the general 
outlines of the life and the career, the teaching and the person- 
ality of Jesus of Nazareth. 


The Sources for the Life of Jesus 


Tue sources for the life of Jesus are those found in the four 
gospels, chiefly the Synoptics; and by sources I mean those which 
underlie the gospels—in the Synoptics, L, Q, Mark, and M, to- 
gether with the editorial additions and alterations made by the 
evangelists. Even underlying Mark, our earliest gospel, are earlier 
sources, “sequences” of tradition, little collections of related ma- 
terial (e.g. the parables in ch. 4 or the apocalyptic sayings in ch. 
13), and longer narratives (e.g. the old Roman Passion Narrative 
underlying chapters 14-15). Unquestionably, historical materials 
also underlie John, though the tradition has sometimes been mod- 
ified and revised much more thoroughly than most of the tradi- 
tion in the synoptics. For example, the Passion Narrative of John 
contains features that look more “primitive” than those of the 
Synoptic Passion Narratives, even Mark’s; the cleansing of the 
Temple may have come earlier in Jesus’ ministry than the Synop- 
tists (following Mark) assume; the messianic acclamation at the 
Entry into Jerusalem may have been, as John describes it, a spon- 
taneous demonstration by an enthusiastic crowd of pilgrims, and 
not the prearranged ceremony which Mark describes (Matthew 
and Luke merely follow Mark). These are items in the interpre- 
tation and writing of the historical life of Jesus which are of first- 
rate importance, and must be taken into careful account by the 
present-day student. The long reign of the “Marcan hypothesis” 
is over—the late nineteenth century preference for Mark above 
all the other gospels, and the assumption that everything in Mark 
was absolutely trustworthy and beyond question. 

Attempts have been made now and then to recover additional 
sayings of Jesus, or incidents in his life, from the Apocryphal Gos- 
pels, or from the “floating tradition” found here and there in the 
writings of the church fathers, in the papyri, even in the variant 
readings of certain New Testament mariuscripts. One of the most 
wide-ranging is the recent Penguin book, Beyond the Gospels, by 
Roderic Dunkerley. Even the traditions of Islam are ransacked 
for surviving sayings of Jesus—and even the modern apocrypha, 
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purely and self-evidently fictitious, are examined! To these I might 
add a more recent title, J] Primo Evangelo: La Vita di Gesu’ Na- 
zareno scritta da Giuseppe di Gerusalemme, suo Discepolo, copy- 
righted in 1928 by Salvatore Riggi and printed at Schenectady, 
with a preface by Luigi Moccia. It is a strange little book: Jesus 
is born, e.g. under “Archelaus, the ethnarch of Judea and son of 
Herod.” It contains much of the gospel tradition—but other things 
as well, e.g. (Ch. XVII) Jesus’ rebuke of a man for beating an 
ass: “Do not mistreat any animal, nor burden them overmuch, see- 
ing that they are God’s creatures.” If you have ever seen the poor 
donkeys in Sicily, over-burdened and beaten, or heard them bray- 
ing in protest, you will perhaps rejoice that the good missionary 
included this story in his Evangelo which he distributes to his hear- 
ers. (Dean Inge once observed that inhumanity to animals is con- 
spicuously a Mediterranean vice!) If ever a moral or religious need 
created a saying, this is an example. 

But where are we to stop in our search for material on the 
life of Jesus? To some readers, ficticn is more impressive than 
history, and a novel like The Robe moves them far more deeply 
than the New Testament. Such persons prefer a journalistic para- 
phrase to a faithful translation of the Bible text. Of course there 
is a place for paraphrase—but let us call it that, as the Scots Psalter 
does. And there is also a place for religious fiction; but let us 
call it that, and not let anyone think we are substituting fiction 
for fact, or a modern imaginative interpretation for the work of 
the evangelists. I say this realizing full well that the evangelists 
likewise give us interpretation, and that sometimes, in fact often, 
we must go behind the first century interpretation (as also behind 
the twentieth century interpretation) to the first century tradition; 
and back of the first century tradition to the first century facts. 
None of this work has been done for us, as lazy readers would 
like to assume; we must do it for ourselves. And we must not be 
deterred by those persons, earnest, devout, and sincere as they are, 
who have no interest in historical questions, or for whom the past 
does not really exist, and who bid us “take the Bible as it is,” 
and stop trying to get behind its plain statements and meaning. 
Alas, we cannot! For the scripture itself bids us “search and see” 
(John 7:52), and invites the historian’s attention by its very claim 
to contain historical material. If our religion were purely meta- 
physical, like Hinduism, we might pick its doctrines out of thin 
air, and put them together into a rational system, with little or 
no reference to history. But Christianity is a historical religion, 
and demands historical recognition and accounting. It is no sys- 
tem of metaphysical categories coasting aloft in search of some 
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clear and level place for a safe three-point landing in history, say 
in the life of Jesus of Nazareth. Instead, to change the figure, 
it is ploughed deep into the soil of human life, and comes to us 
redolent of the freshly upturned earth in ancient Galilee. An 
unhistorical Christianity, like one of the old Gnostic systems, or 
like some modern Manichean or Gnostic revival, is no longer Chris- 
tianity, or even religion at all, but speculation—as we view it. One 
may at the same time go farther back, and raise the prior ques- 
tion—with the old Attic orator Andocides: “Is it really necessary 
to speculate about matters relating to the gods?” (On the Mys- 
teries, § 139). We would not forbid theological speculation; but 
it is no substitute for historical research, exegesis, or literary 
analysis. 


Jesus’ Background 


THE LIFE OF JEsUs was lived within narrow boundaries of 
space and time. Palestine was a small country. The distance from 
Nazareth in Galilee to Jerusalem in Judea was scarcely seventy- 
five miles. From Capernaum to Tyre was forty; to Caesarea Phi- 
lippi twenty-five. Jesus never saw Rome or Alexandria or Antioch 
or Ephesus, the great cosmopolitan “centers of civilization” in his 
days. And his brief span of life lasted only from the latter days 
of Herod (who died in 4 B.C.) to the procuratorship of Pontius 
Pilate (who governed Judea and Samaria from 26 to 36 A.D). 
The traditional dates, 4 B.C. for his birth, A.D. 29 or 30 for his 
death, make his lifetime one of the shortest in all the great biog- 
raphies of the past. Other men take far longer, as a rule, to ac- 
complish their ends, or to make their impact on the world. 


The story of his birth, as we have seen, is enshrined in two 
groups of beautiful legends, and it is told from the messianic view- 
point by both Luke and Matthew, the only evangelists who tell 
it. Back of these legends are the earnest hopes and expectations 
of those among whom Jesus grew up. The story of his journey to 
Jerusalem at the age of twelve (Luke 2:41-52) is like the “pro- 
nouncement stories” found later on in the narratives of his min- 
istry, or like the “apothegms” of the fathers, the saints and teach- 
ers of religion: its whole point is the saying, “How is it that you 
sought me? Did you not know that I must be in my Father's 
house?”—a beautiful expression of the purest kind of childlike 
faith. We should only spoil the story if we began raising questions 
about its authenticity, its probable sources, its ‘theological impli- 
cations, and so on. 
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At this point something must be said about the poetic ele- 
ment in the gospel tradition as a whole. We do not need to “de- 
mythologize” it—but only to “deliteralize” our interpretation of 
it, ie. to recognize its poetic, symbolic, non-literal character and 
its permanent spiritual meaning. Much of Jesus’ teaching was 
set forth in parables, which conveyed his message in words men 
could not help but remember. He did not only say, “You must 
seek first God’s kingdom, before everything else” (cf. Matt. 6:33); 
he told a story about a pearl-buyer who found somewhere “the 
pearl of great price,” and another about a man who came upon 
a treasure—perhaps a coin hoard—hidden in a field, and promptly 
bought the piece of land in order to claim its jar of gold (cf. Matt. 
13:44-46). He not only, like the apostle, enjoined men to “pray 
constantly” (I. Thess. 5:17); he told stories of incessant prayer— 
the woman crying out for justice to a busy or indifferent judge, 
the late-arriving guest whose host found himself short of bread 
(Luke 11:5-8)—stories that are sometimes tragic, sometimes humor- 
ous, but always homely, in their settings and motivation. He used 
hyperboles: a man with a timber in his eye who can scarcely see 
to remove the fleck of sawdust from his brother’s eye (Luke 6:41 
f.); wolves prowling in sheepskins—a rather poor disguise (Matt. 
7:15); a woman sweeping her whole house for one coin (Luke 
15:8); a camel (or even a “cable,” in the Armenian version) squeezed 
through a needle’s eye (Matt. 19:24)—these are gigantic comedy- 
figures, meant to be monstrous and grotesque. The humor is like 
Lincoln’s, or Swift’s, or the satire of Rabelais—peasant humor, 
the kind that created Paul Bunyan and his great Blue Ox; but 
with a difference, for Jesus’ humor is made to serve an intensely 
serious religious message, the repentance men must manifest be- 
fore they can think of entering the coming Reign of God. The 
figures are mostly from village life, or rural; they are taken from 
the familiar scenes about him, from the people he knew, the peo- 
ple his hearers knew. And so are the reflections of nature. The 
lilies of the field (Mat. 6:28) still bloom in all their gorgeous color 
on the hillsides of Galilee; they “neither spin nor weave,” and 
yet Solomon in all his glory was “not arrayed like one of these.” 
Jesus had an eye for the beauties of nature; but he was no nature- 
poet, revelling in sunsets, for he had the peasant’s concern for 
rain and fair weather (Matt. 16:2 f.; Luke 14:54 f.), and his chief 
interest, in looking at the wild lilies, was the divine providence: 
“If God so clothes the grass..., how much more will he clothe 
you, O men of little faith?” (Luke 12:28). The poetry of the gos- 
pels, their use of imagery, their appeal to men’s imagination, is 
religious, from beginning to end. It would ruin this poetry to 
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ask pedestrian “scientific” or theological questions, or to try and 
force a dogmatic or even a psychological interpretation upon it. 
“The Kingdom of God comes not with observation” (Luke 17:20, 
“with signs to be observed,” RSV); its signs can be understood 
only by those who are waiting for it in faith and hope—not by 
astrologers, numerologists, or acopalytic schemers with their “days 
of years” and their “times” and “half-times.” 


Jesus the Teacher and Healer 


THE JESUS OF HISTORY was a new and different kind of teach- 
er than men in first-century Palestine were accustomed to—or men 
anywhere, at any time. He was not a rabbi: there were no “rabbis” 
in his time, but only scribes and priests. He certainly was no phi- 
losopher, as writers in the Enlightenment loved to think, or a 
“Founder” of a new religion, as the nineteenth century “compara- 
tive religionists” tried to make out. He was a Galilean Jew from 
a small town named Nazareth. Like many Jews, ancient and mod- 
ern, he was a deep student of the sacred scriptures—he knew them 
from beginning to end. When he criticized them (as no other 
Jew in his circle ventured to do), he appealed from one passage 
to another, from Deuteronomy to Genesis, from Moses’ concession 
of divorce to God’s intention of monogamy (Mark 10:2-9). When 
he criticized the traditional ethic and its interpretation, he ap- 
pealed to the fundamental principle or real purpose in the an- 
cient legislation (for example the laws concerning murder, oaths, 
adultery, retaliation, in Matt. 5:17-48). The modern dogmatic 
theological exegesis which reads these passages as his own autho- 
ritative pronouncement, “You have heard that it was said, so- 
and-so, but J say to you,” as if he were thus emphasizing his right 
to reformulate the Law, is quite mistaken. The wrong word is 
emphasized; it is not “J tell you,” but “I tell you.” See for exam- 
ple Matt. 6:29, Luke 12:27, just quoted, where Jesus says, “I tell 
you, even Solomon in all his glory was not arrayed like one of 
these.” Here an emphasis on the personal pronoun would make 
the sentence ridiculous—the whole point is that, as everyone real- 
izes, the liles are gorgeously beautiful—but not everyone thinks of 
the divine care that created them and us.* 

The wholly religious orientation, the total dedication and 
consecration of Jesus’ mind and will to the purposes of God, can 
* We cannot get away with the explanation that “J say to you” is the lan- 
guage of M, the source Matthew is using from 5:8 onwards. The words are 


in both Luke and Matthew, as here, and represent not a stylism of M or 
Q, but of both: it goes back to Jesus—that is the way he talked. 
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nowhere better be seen than in his own view of his miracles. We 
must realize that “miracle” is our word for it, and emphasizes 
the wonder, the unnaturalness, even the improbability of the oc- 
currence. But for the Bible, both the Hebrew Old Testament 
and the Greek New Testament, and certainly for Jesus himself, 
this was not the emphatic or even the important thing—he was 
no thaumaturge, making a living by the trade, as adverse critics 
ever since Celsus have affirmed. For Jesus, these were dundmeis, 
“mighty works,” i.e. mighty works of God, demonstrations of di- 
vine power, the proof of the approach of God’s Reign, “the pow- 
ers of the Age to Come” (Heb. 6:5) already manifest in this pres- 
ent age. His views were stated in the controversy with the Jeru- 
salem scribes who “came down,” perhaps to investigate his move- 
ment (Mark 3:22-27; cf. Luke 11:15-22, Matt. 12:24-29). They said, 
“He casts out demons by Beelzebul, the prince of demons”—an 
ancient pagan deity, now a “faded god,” who survived as a pow- 
erful local demon, a chief of demons with an army at his com- 
mand. To the scribes, Jesus was a magician with supernatural 
powers due to his collusion with this powerful “control” in the 
invisible world. Or perhaps he was a Faustian figure, one who 
had sold his soul to Satan for ultimate delivery at death, in return 
for temporal success as an exorcist in Galilee. But Jesus refuted 
the charge with masterly logic. 


(1) If Satan thus casts out Satan, his kingdom is obviously 
divided in civil war, and is about to fall. 

(2) If I cast out demons by Beelzebul, by whom do your 
sons—your disciples—cast them out? Let them judge, for 
the implication of your charge includes them as welll! 
(3) If a robber baron’s castle is being ravaged and his pri- 
soners released, obviously the robber has been disarmed 
and bound. Satan’s power is on the wane, the “strong 
man” has been conquered, the day of liberation has ar- 
rived! 

(4) And if it is by the finger of God—or by God’s Spirit— 
that I cast out demons, then it is clear that the kingdom 
of God has come upon you, the Reign of God has arrived, 
it is about to begin, it is already beginning! 


In a word, Jesus’ whole view of the “miracles” is that they 
are signs of the on-coming power of God and of the establishment 
of his Reign, proofs of the end of the old era of sin, Satan, and 
death, and evidence of the inauguration of the glorious New Age. 
His view was what we call “eschatological,” and it was purely re- 
ligious. No such questions were asked, or could be asked, as the 
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following: “Does he not possess a powerful personality, magnetic 
and dominant, so as to suggest exorcism and liberation from de- 
mons to his hearers—who of course only think themselves possessed 
by them, anyway?” Or, “Are there such creatures as demons?” Or 
“Is there a devil?” Or “Can miracles happen in a universe of 
law and order?” Or, “Are these not mere legends that have grown 
up around the life of a great religious leader?”’—the sort of thing 
that often happened in the ancient world, especially in the East? 
Such questions are remote from the scene, and would have been 
scouted by Jesus’ immediate hearers and followers. It was not 
unusual for religious teachers to “do signs,” i.e. to effect cures 
and other wonderful things. It was so unusual for John the Bap- 
tist to do none that people commented on it (John 10:41). The 
idea that the ancient rabbis did no miracles, but were simple 
legalists and naturalists, like the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
tury “philosophers,” is unfounded. Paul Fiebig collected a whole 
volume of Jiidische Wundergeschichten (1911), and as late as the 
Polish Chassidim of a century and a half ago, the spiritual lead- 
ers were healing sick, exorcising demons, and working wonders. 
The cold “scientific” rationalist will never understand what Jesus’ 
ministry was like, for he—like the dogmatic theologian—wants it 
to be different than it was. So too with the interpretation of Jesus’ 
“claims”—to deity, to divinity, to Messiahship either present or 
future. These “claims” have been made in his name by his later 
followers, and the later the more grandiose and unhesitating. 
But he himself did not make them. And the popular dilemma 
of the apologists, three generations ago, Aut deus aut homo non 
bonus: Either he was God, or he was not a good man (because 
he made false claims), has no warrant in the tradition underlying 
the Gospels. 

Nor was he a “social radical,” perhaps a Zealot, or a secret 
sympathizer if not a volunteer in the “War of the Sons of Light 
against the Sons of Darkness” described in one of the Qumran 
documents. If anything is certain in the Gospels, it is that Jesus 
was not a revolutionist. “Render to Caesar what is his’—it is not 
much, a few denarii; “Render to God what is his’”—the whole of 
life, the total devotion of your hearts, all that you have and are 
and aspire to be! (Mark 12:17). The saying in Matthew (26:52), 
“All who take the sword will perish by the sword,” may be apoc- 
ryphal, or a current proverb, or—quite possibly—a saying of Jesus. 
It fits the tenor of his other sayings. The story of the Workers 
in the Vineyard (Matt. 20:1-16) is no program for equalizing 
wages; it is a story to illustrate the goodness of God, who gives 
“to this last” whether he deserves it or not. The saying in Mark 
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(4:25), “To him who has will more be given,” is often viewed as 
a cynical comment on capitalism. But it was only an assurance 
that the careful student, who remembers and practices what he 
has been taught, will learn more—a wonderful motto for a stu- 
dent, and profoundly true. 


Why did Jesus die? 


Wuy THEN pip JEsus die on a cross, if he was only a mild 
Jewish lay teacher and prophet, a healer and exorcist, who “went 
about doing good,” and, like his earliest followers, lived “in favor 
with God and all the people” (Acts 10:39; 2:22, 47; cf. Luke 2:52), 
one who never roused any public opposition beyond the quite 
understandable jealousy of the scribes, who looked upon them- 
selves as the authorized and official teachers of Israel? In order 
to answer this question we must take into account several factors, 
supplied by the history and circumstances of Jesus’ time. In the 
first place, it must be recognized that he was put to death by the 
Romans. Crucifixion was a Roman penalty, not a Jewish. In a 
period of turbulent political and social unrest; among a people 
who refused to acknowledge the lawfulness of Roman occupation 
and rejected alien sovereignty on many grounds, but chiefly reli- 
gious; under a corrupt and vacillating foreign military adminis- 
tration, which steadily became ever more corrupt and barbarous 
until the oppressed nation broke out in total revolt in the year 
66; in an era when “quisling” leaders—chiefly among the Saddu- 
cean hierarchy—were doing their best to maintain liaison with 
the Romans, and unhesitatingly handed over those who criticized 
or opposed them to be executed on whatever charges promised 
to be most effective; in a situation in which independent religious 
leaders, like John the Baptist, had already been executed on sus- 
picion of planning a revolt, by an arbitrary pro-Roman tetrarch, 
Herod Antipas; at a time when the popular mind was disturbed 
and “ready for any innovation,” as Josephus says, prepared to 
accept any proposal that promised freedom or a return to the 
“good old days” of faith and piety and consequent divine protec- 
tion; among a people whose religious leaders tended more and 
more toward a merely casuistic, legalistic interpretation of Juda- 
ism—in a situation like this, such a person as Jesus was foredoomed 
to rejection and death; these are the factors that led inevitably 
to his execution on a trumped-up charge of fomenting revolution. 

We have three separate accounts of his trial (in Mark 15:1-20, 
Luke 23:1-5 [6-12] 13-25, John 18:19-24, 28-40, 19:1-16; Matthew 
merely reproduces Mark). From these three accounts it is obvious 
that Jesus was put to death as a claimant to the vacant throne of 
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David, as “King of the Jews,” that is as the “Anointed” or “Mes. 
siah” who was to come in the great age of Israel’s political resto- 
ration “in the latter days.” By the Romans, this supposed claim 
was quite naturally interpreted as a tocsin of revolt. Many an- 
other leader in those dark days had claimed to be “King” or 
“Prophet” or “Messiah” (the terms overlapped), and had paid for 
his temerity with his own blood and that of his followers. John 
the Baptist had been accused of fomenting—at least of threaten- 


ing, or of planning—a revolution (cf. Josephus, Antiquities, 18.5.2 | 
8 P 8 P q 


= §§ 116-119), and he had been beheaded. Could a prophet per- 
ish “away from Jerusalem”? (Luke 13:33).| Obviously, the answer 
was yes; for John had been executed at Machaerus, the Perean 
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fortress east of the Dead Sea. But the threat of disaster now hung | 


all the more ominously over anyone who earned either the dis- 
approval and antagonism of the Jewish hierarchy or the suspicion 
and surveillance of the Roman military power. Jesus apparently 
was fully aware of the dangers confronting him on his “march 
to Jerusalem,” when he set his face sternly to meet his destiny 
(Mark 10:32). All the gospels insist that he knew he was facing 
death—as a real prospect, something more than a mere possibility. 
And yet he went forward, unhesitatingly. Why? we ask. For the 
same reason that the crew of a bomber or a commando squad set 
out, perfectly aware that they may not return—after two missions, 
or ten, or twenty, their chances of safety are less each time. But 
they do not think of this—only of their duty and the task in hand, 
I believe we can understand Jesus better by contemplating the 
fearless, unhesitating courage of those men who gave their lives 
in battle, not long ago, in order to save the world from tyranny 
and servitude. 

On the other hand, the idea that Jesus went to Jerusalem 
in order to die, as the final act of his foreordained role, seems to 
make him a suicide—which is something quite contrary to his 
whole mental! and spiritual outlook. From the incident of the 
Temptation onward, if that symbolic story means anything at all, 
he had flatly refused to force the hand of God (pace Schweitzer). 
The idea that he went to Jerusalem “to fling down a challenge 
to the nation, assembled at the annual Passover festival,” and 
thus to demand their acceptance of himself as their leader, is 
equally out of harmony with his whole ethos and outlook on life. 
Self-assertion, self-aggrandizement, self-proclamation was _ totally 
opposed to his aim, his method, his faith in God. (see Matt. 12:18- 
21, quoted from Isa. 42:14). The idea that the central concept 
in his message was his own messiahship does not tally with the 
earliest historical sources for his life and thought. He was a 
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prophet and teacher; and if, in the final denouement he was to 
be God’s Agent in the character of Messiah, that was entirely in 
God’s hands, and he would not claim the office or its responsi- 
bilities. —The picture Paul draws in Phil. 2:5-11 is as true of the 
historical Jesus as it was of the cosmic, pre-existent Christ, who 
“did not count equality with God a thing to be grasped.” If he 
refused to claim deity, he certainly must have refused to claim 
messiahship—which after all was only a quasi-political office in the 
historical order, reflecting Israel’s dreams of world-domination in 
a coming era of idyllic bliss. 

The fact that he died unjustly, at the hands of an alarmed 
and suspicious military tyrant, by no means prevented the further 
spread of his teachings—the thing has happened again and again 
in the East, and elsewhere. The fate of Mani, the founder of 
Manicheism; the fate of the Reformation martyrs, or of William 
Tyndale, the sixteenth century translator of the New Testament; 
the fate of the early Christians, beginning with the saints and 
apostles, Stephen, James, Peter, Paul—and including countless vic- 
tims of mob madness, imperiai despotism, and pagan fanaticism 
—all these illustrate the principle still further. As the Gospel of 
John sublimely states it, in words which are placed on Jesus’ own 
lips, “And I, when I am lifted up from the earth’—first on the 
cross, and then by divine exaltation to heaven—‘‘will draw all 
men to myself” (John 12:32). In the divine dispensation, Christ's 
death was not loss, but gain. Mystics, saints, theologians have 
found their own religious life rooted in that fact of his death, 
and of his victory over death; not in the cross only, but in the 
new life which has flowed from the exalted Lord. This is a pure- 
ly transcendental experience and a resulting concept which can- 
not possibly be understood or explained logically, but which carries 
with it the profoundest weight of meaning for those who can and 
do accept it. Theologians and psychologists have tried to ration- 
alize it, but without success. As the Theologia Germanica in- 
sists, the atonement must first be a personal experience of recon- 
ciliation with God before it can be understood as a doctrine; and 
however true in fact, it cannot be true for me until I have lived it. 


The Gospel Today 


Similarly the Gospel of Jesus: we have tried to categorize it, 
analyze it, fit it into other systems—but it will not fit. We cannot 
shift the ethics of Jesus onto some other base than its own founda- 
tion fo Jewish confidence in God and his purposes, chiefly in his es- 
chatological purpose of justice, righteousness, mercy and peace. Not 
Marxism, surely: the Gospel will not rest on that base; or the 
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theory of “the greatest good for the greatest number”; or hedon- 
ism; or naturalism; or the “success” pattern of modern capitalist 
propaganda; or militarism; or the “master race” theory of the 
“German Christians’; or Tolstoian nihilism and renunciation— 
the gospel will not rest secure on any of these foundations. Its 
only sound basis is the purely religious one, found in the Law 
and the Prophets of the Old Testament, and still proclaimed 
wherever the holy scriptures are read. It is the church’s solemn 
duty, and it is also the church’s inspiring opportunity, to return 
once more—and repeatedly—to the teaching and example of our 
Lord, and to work out once more, and now more thoroughly 
than ever hitherto, the application of Jesus’ principles to the way 
of life men must live—if they are to live. In this adventurous, 
dangerous, threatening and destructive modern world, with all 
its promise, with all its inertia—social, educational, political, com- 
mercial, industrial, yes, and religious—the gospel must be applied 
in every area of man’s activity and concern. Formulas will not 
do it; slogans will not help much; only the patient working out 
of concrete, specific plans, new laws, new methods, new patterns 
of life at every level—this is how the gospel must save our gen- 
eration and those yet to come. 

We now know much more about human nature than was 
known hitherto—thanks to modern studies, especially of psycho- 
analysis, to an improved and widespread dissemination of knowl- 
edge, and—to bitter experience. We now recognize that what is 
wrong in many areas of social maladjustment is not merely low 
wages or bad housing, but greed, improvidence, physical and men- 
tal unfitness, incompetence, racial prejudice, the inability to “live 
and let live.” These factors—and others like them—are not sub- 
ject to rational modification, but spring from far deeper levels. 
What is required is nothing less than a total reorientation of the 
individual and of the society in which he drags out his unhappy 
existence. But what can be done about this? Can anything be 
done?—or must the world go on for ever in its present state? For 
all our modern attainments in some areas, the world was probably 
never in a more dangerous condition than now. Alas, that reli- 
gion contributes so little to change things, or rather to change 
men! Take racial antagonism; or over-population; or under-pro- 
duction; or restricted production geared to the profits of one so- 
cial group; or the threat of war; or marital misery; or public mis- 
education and widespread ignorance; or the manipulation of prices, 
or of taxes, to favor the privileged—things we deny, but know to 
exist in every nation. Does religion really accomplish much more 
than to alleviate the unhappiness of a few individuals? The 
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churches, alas, cannot even agree upon programs for social better- 
ment, let alone cooperate in carrying them into effect. The vast 
potential resources of religious faith are simply not tapped, and 
the world is left as it is, the wounded traveller by the roadside. 
But, as many of us still believe, the hope of the world is centered 
in the gospel of Jesus. If it could only be applied to men’s need, 
the world might be a far fairer place for God’s children to live 
in and grow up in. It is not by systematizing some scheme of 
theoretical concepts, derived in part from the teaching of Jesus, 
but by taking in simple earnest his own basic principles, and ap- 
plying them here and now, in our world, that there is hope for 
the future. For the gospel means the redemption of the world, 
not its condemnation, and the salvation of all mankind, not mere- 
ly of a few chosen individuals. 

Modern research has shown that the career of Jesus belongs 
in the milieu in which the gospels place him. It is no fairy-tale 
reported from some never-never land or a romantic and beautiful 
“isle of somewhere,” long, long ago. The story is idealized, but 
only because there were ideal elements in it from the beginning, 
in the character of Jesus himself. He fit his own times, he met 
their need, he rose above them and belongs to all times, and to 
all men everywhere. But he was not produced by his times, his 
background, or his environment. The purpose and aim of his 
life was creative, fresh from the mind of God. He was the one 
person in all human history who stood closest to God, at the very 
center of our life, and who explained its meaning in language 
that all men everywhere can understand. We believe that his life 
can be written, not in complete detail but as fully as the lives of 
most great figures in the ancient world. And we believe that his 
real human character, as “the man Christ Jesus,” stands out dis- 
tinctly in the early sources which underlie the gospels. His au- 
thentic teaching, and authentic incidents from his life, his deep- 
est motivations and aspirations, hopes and expectations, are re- 
flected in these sources—though dimly, we must admit, for there 
is no journal intime de Jésus in the gospels. The character of 
his. teaching, his central convictions—centered in the coming Reign 
of God—his major ideas, his type of thought and teaching, his 
favorite figures of speech, symbols, and stories (for example his 
preference for rustic imagery and his gargantuan humor)—all this 
stands out unmistakably in the gospels. He was a lay teacher 
and chasid, as Rudolf Otto correctly insisted, a saint or holy man 
who healed the sick, cast out demons, and proclaimed the ap- 
proaching dawn of the New Age, the Kingdom of God. But he 
was no apocalyptist; his real concern was men’s preparation for 
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facing the divine judgment, for entering the New Age, the Reign 
of God, and the standards he set were God’s own demands, the 
everlasting requirements which confront those who would “enter 
into life.” This is something permanent, unconditional, and en- 
tirely separable from any scheme of the “ast days” or the impend- 
ing final judgment. As the gospels put it, he was “a teacher come 
from God,” who “taught the way of God in truth” (John 3:2, Mark 
12:14), and his “mighty works’—which were God’s mighty works 
done through him—were the evidence of the on-coming surge of 
divine, transforming power which God's Reign would bring to pass. 
His death, which has been a problem from the very beginning 
of Christian history, is no inexplicable mystery: he was put to 
death by the Roman procurator of Judea for fear he might start 
a revolution, and the flimsy charge against him was one which 
the quisling leaders of his own people had fabricated and reported 
to the Romans. And yet for us, and for the writers of the New 
Testament—that is to say, for all Christians—it is nevertheless a 
mystery. How, in God’s eternal purpose, did it ever come to pass 
that such a person as Jesus should be handed over to death, to the 
ignominious, barbaric, agonizing death of a captured bandit nailed 
to a cross? Outside the gospels, and even to some extent within 
them, the question is raised and answered—in part. The answers, 
at first tentative, and never really final, range all the way from 
those in the early chapters of the Book of Acts (it was a deed of 
blind and stupid malice) to the profounder theology of Paul and 
John (God himself set him forth to die), and then on the later 
classical theologies of the Atonement—though to this day no com- 
plete and final answer has ever been found. For Jesus’ death is 
one with the whole problem of evil in human life, the problem 
of innocent suffering, of suffering on account of others, and for 
others, on their behalf and in their stead and for their sake. It 
is the problem of all unnecessary suffering and death, as in the 
wars men wage upon one another, but also in the tragic annals 
of peace. The cross of Christ is one with the central problem of 
all human life, from the Book of Job to Archibald Macleish’s 
J.B., from the murder of innocent Abel to the latest fire in the 
slums, which the morning paper reports in a line or two: “Six 
children burned to death.” Yet the Gospel, or the life of Jesus, 
is something more than just another illustration of the ancient 
problem. It throws some light upon it, and more than all, it sup- 
plies a motive and a way for eliminating much of the meaning- 
less tragedy. For the gospel is still meant to be put into practice. 
What John Hutton called, in memorable words, the “proposal of 
Jesus,” is addressed not to Judaism only but to all mankind. 
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The Good I Will, I Do Not 
Paul Tillich 


“For I do not do the good I want, but the evil I do not want is 
what I do. Now if I do what I do not want, it is no longer I that 
do it, but sin which dwells within me.” (Romans 7:19-20) 


“I po NoT po the good I want, but the evil I do not want is 
what I do.” Is this the way we are? Do we feel correctly described 
by Paul’s words? Is the split between willing the good and achiev- 
ing it as radical as the words of our text indicate? Or do we re- 
sist this indictment, replying that we often do the good we want 
and keep away from the evil we do not want? Is not Paul grossly 
exaggerating the evil in man in order to give a dark background 
to the bright foreground of grace? These are questions every critic 
of Christianity asks. But are they not also questions we ask, we 
who call ourselves Christians—or at least people who desire to be 
what the Christian message wants us to be? Actually, none of 
us believes that he always does the evil he would like not to do. 
We know that sometimes we do the good we like to do, an act of 
love to a person with whom we are not in sympathy, or an act 
of self-discipline for the sake of our work or an act of courageous 
non-conformity in a situation in which it endangers us. Our moral 
balance sheet is not so bad as it would be without these acts! And 
did you ever see a preacher of what is called the “total depravity” 
of man who did not show in his own behaviour a reliance on a 
positive moral balance sheet? And perhaps even Paul did. At 
least he tells us so when he boasts about his sufferings and his ac- 
tivities in a letter to the Corinthians. Certainly, he calls his boast- 
ing foolishness; but wouldn’t we also call our hidden boasting to 
ourselves foolish! We would, and nevertheless we would not stop 
boasting. We even call people who believe that they have noth- 


Dr. Paul Tillich is Charles A. Briggs Graduate Professor Emeritus 
of Philosophical Theology at Union Theological Seminary. 
At present he is a University Professor at Harvard and is on 
the faculty of the Harvard Divinity School. This sermon was 
delivered on November 16, 1958 in James Memorial Chapel. 
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ing to boast about sick, disintegrated, without self-estimation, ob- 
jects or pity or counseling. But perhaps they are not really like 
that. Perhaps even they are proud—proud about the depth of 
despair in which they see themselves. Without a vestige of self- 
estimation no one can live, even if his self-estimation is based on 
the despair of himself. 

But why do we not then dismiss the words ‘of Paul, why are 
we impressed by his statement that I do not the good I want 
to do? Because we feel that it is not a matter of balance sheets 
between good and bad to which those words point, but it is a 
matter of our whole being, of our situation as men, of our stand- 
ing in face of the eternal, the source, aim and judge of our being. 
It is our human predicament that a power has taken hold over 
us which is not from us but in us, hated by us and at the same 
time one which we gladly accept. We are fascinated by it, we 
play with it, we obey it. But we know that it will destroy us if 
we are not grasped by another power which resists it and is able 
to keep it down. We are fascinated by that which can destroy 
us, and in some moments we hiddenly desire to be destroyed by 
it. This is the way Paul saw himself, this is how many of us see 
ourselves. It is a picture not unlike the one we are often asked 
to have of ourselves. People who call themselves Christian par- 
ents, teachers, preachers tell us that we should be good, obeying 
the will of God, and for them the will of God is not much differ- 
ent from the will of the socially-correct people whose conventions 
they ask us to accept. If we only willed it, they say, we could 
achieve such goodness and would be rewarded in time and eter- 
nity—but first of all, in time. 

One can thank God that such preaching has become more 
and more suspect, for it does not strike at the real human situa- 
tion. The eyes o fmany serious persons in our time are opened to 
the awareness of their predicament as men. Every sentence in 
Paul’s message is directed against the so-called men of good will. 
They are the ones whom he sees under a power which drives them 
to act against their “good will.’ And they, that is we! For who 
amongst us is not full of good will? But perhaps if he knows him- 
self, he may become suspicious that this good will is not so good 
after all, but is driven by forces of which he was not aware. 

Shall I describe people who embody good will and the work- 
ing opposite hidden under their goodness? Psychologists and oth- 
ers have done this so fully that it needs no repetition. Despite 
what critics say against our time, one of the great things to come 
out of it is the difficulty of anyone being able to hide permanently 
the motives of his actions to himself and others. Whatever we 
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think about the methods in which this insight has been reached, 
the insight itself is infinitely precious. 

It has become difficult for a man who works incessantly with 
dedication and success in his business or profession to be assured 
about the goodness of his doing. He cannot hide to himself that 
his commitment to his work may also, be a way of escaping genuine 
human commitments and, above all, a way of escaping himself. 

And it has become difficult for a mother who loves her chil- 
dren passionately to be assured that she has only love for them. 
She cannot hide to herself that her anxiety about their well-being 
may be an expression of her will to dominate them or a reflex otf 
a deeply-covered hostility which desires to get rid of them. 

We cannot applaud every act of moral self-restraint, knowing 
that its cause may be cowardice preventing the breaking of in- 
herited, but already questioned, rules of behaviour. And we can- 
not applaud every act of daring non-conformism, knowing that 
its cause may be the inability of a man, especially a young man, 
to resist thet persuasive irresponsibility of his group. 

In all these and countless other cases, we experience a power 
which dwells in us and directs our will against itself. 

The name of this power is sin. Nothing is more precarious 
today than to mention this word amongst Christians as well as 
non-Christians, for there is a tremendous resistance against it in 
everyone. It is a word which has fallen into disrepute. To some 
of us it sounds almost ridiculous, providing a source for jokes 
more than for serious consideration. To others who take it se- 
riously, it sounds like an attack on their human dignity. And again 
to others who have suffered under it, it is like the threatening 
finger of a disciplinarian, forbidding what they would like to do 
and demanding what they hate to do. Therefore, even Christian 
teachers, including myself, shy away from the use of the word sin. 
We know how many distorted images it produces. We try to avoid 
it or to substitute something else for it. But it has a strange qual- 
ity. It always comes back. You cannot get rid of it. It is as in- 
sistent as it is ugly. So it is more honest—and I say this to myself 
—to face it and ask what it really is. 

It is certainly not what men of good will would have us be- 
lieve it to be—failure to act in the right way, a failure to do the 
good one should and could have done. If sin were this, a less 
aggressive and a less ugly term such as human weakness could be 
applied. But this is just what sin is not. And those amongst us 
who have seen demonic powers within and around themselves find 
such a description of sin ludicrous. And we turn to Paul, and 
perhaps to Ivan Karamazov in Dostoievski’s Brothers Karamazov, 
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or to the talk between the devil and the hero in Thomas Mann's 
Dr. Faustus. There we learn what sin is. And perhaps we learn 
it through Picasso’s picture of that small Basque town, “Guer- 
nica” which was destroyed in an unimaginably horrible way by 
the demonic powers of Fascism and Nazism. Perhaps we learn 
what sin is through the disrupting sounds of music which does 
not give us restful emotions, but the feeling of being torn and 
split. Perhaps we learn the meaning of sin from the images of 
evil and guilt which fill our theaters or of the revealing of un- 
conscious motives which fill our novels. There we can learn what 
sin is. It is a noteworthy situation that today, in order to know 
the meaning of sin, we have to look outside the churches and their 
average preaching to the artist and writers and ask them. But 
perhaps there is still another place to learn what sin is, namely, 
our own heart. 

Paul seldom speaks of sins, but he often speaks of Sin—Sin 
in the singular with a capital “S.” Sin as a power, controlling 
world and mind, persons and nations. 

Have you ever thought of Sin in this image? It is the Bib- 
lical image.. But how many Christians and non-Christians have 
seen it! Most of us remember that we were taught at home, in 
school and in Church that there are many things one would like 
to do, which one should not do. And if one does them, one com- 
mits a sin. We also remember that we were told of things we 
should do, although we did not like doing them. And if we did 
not do them, we committed a sin. We got lists of prohibitions 
and catalogs of commands and if we did not follow them, we 
committed a sin. Naturally, we committed one or more sins every 
day, although we tried to reduce them with much seriousness and 
good will. This was, and perhaps still is, our image of sin—a poor, 
petty, distorted image, and the reason for the disrepute into which 
the word sin has fallen. 

The first step to an understanding of the Christian message 
which is called “good news” is that we dispel this image of sin 
which is equated with a catalog of sins. Those who are bound 
to this image of sin are hardest to reach by the message of accept- 
ance of the unacceptable, the good news of Christianity. Their 
half-sinfulness and half-righteousness makes them unsusceptible 
to a message which states the presence of total sinfulness and total 
righteousness in the same man at the same moment. But these 
people always have something to show on which they base their 
self-confidence. They never find the courage to make a total judg- 
ment against themselves and, therefore, they never find the cour- 
age to believe in a total acceptance of themselves. 
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Those however who have experienced in their hearts that sin 
is more than the trespassing of a list of rules know that ail sins 
are a manifestation of Sin, of the power of estrangement and inner 
conflict. Sin dwells in us, it controls us and makes us do what 
we don’t want to do. It produces a split in us which makes us 
lose the identity with ourselves. Paul has written of this split — 
twice in a short space: “If I do what I do not want, it is no longer 
I that do it, but Sin which dwells within me.” Those who have 
experienced this split know how unexpected and terrifying it can 
be. Some thoughts entered our mind, some words poured out of 
our mouth, something was done by us, suddenly, without warning. 
And if we looked at what happened, we said: “It could not have 
been J who acted like this. I cannot find myself in it. Something 
came upon me I hardly noticed. But there it was and here am I. 
It is J who did it. But this J is a strange one. It is not my real, 
my innermost self. It is as if 1 was possessed by a power of which 
I hardly knew that it could reach me. But now I know that it 
not only can reach me, but that it dwells in me. 

Do we really know it? Or have we, after a moment of shock, 
repressed such knowledge? Do we still rely on our life as we live 
it, comparatively well ordered, avoiding situations of moral dan- 
ger, determined by the rules of family, school and society? For 
those who are satisfied with such a life, the words of Paul are 
written in vain. They refuse to face their human predicament. 
But something may happen to them: God Himself may throw 
them into more Sin, in order to make them aware of what they 
really are. This is a bold way of speaking; but it is the way people 
with profoundest religious experience have spoken. They felt the 
hand of God awakening them by being thrown into more sin. 
And awakened, they saw themselves in a mirror from which they 
always had turned away. Now they could no longer hide from 
themselves. And in the depth of their self-rejection, they asked 
the question to which the Christian message is the answer, the 
quest for a power of acceptance which overcomes the despair of 
self-rejection. So, more sin can be the divine way of making us 
aware of what we are. 

We then ask with Paul: What is it within us which gives a 
dwelling place to this power? He answers that it is our members 
in which Sin hides. He also calls this place flesh, and sometimes 
he speaks of our body of death. But there are also resisting forces 
in us, our inmost self, our mind, our spirit. Using these words, 
Paul wrestles with the deep mystery of human nature, just as we 
do today. And it is not any easier to understand him than it is 
to understand our present scholarly language about man. But 
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one thing is certain. Paul, and with him the whole Bible, never 
has made our body responsible for our estrangement from God, 
from our world and from our own Self. Body, flesh, members, 
that is not the one sinful part of us, with the inmost self, mind 
and spirit comprising the other, sinless part. But our whole be- 
ing, every cell of our body and every movement of our mind is 
both flesh and spirit, subjected to the power of Sin and resisting 
its power. The fact that we accuse ourselves proves that we still 
have an awareness of what we truly are and therefore ought to 
be. And the fact that we excuse ourselves shows that we cannot 
acknowledge our estrangement from our true nature. The fact 
that we are ashamed shows that we still know what we ought to be. 

There is no part in man that is bad in itself as there is no 
part in man that is good in itself. Any Christian teaching which 
has forgotten this has fallen short of the height of Christian in- 
sight. And here all Christian churches become guilty. They must 
all share the blame for destroying human beings by casting them 
into despair about guilt where there is no guilt. In pulpits, Sun- 
day schools and families, Christians have called sinful the natural 
strivings of the living, growing and self-propagating body. They 
concentrate in an inordinate, purely pagan way on the sexual dif- 
ferentiation of all life and its possible distortions. Certainly, these 
distortions are as real as the distortions of our spiritual life, for 
instance, pride and indifference. But it is itself a distortion if 
the power of Sin is seen in the sexual power of life as such. In 
this way, such preaching completely misses the image of Sin as 
Paul has depicted it. What is worse, it produces in countless per- 
sons a distorted guilt feeling which drives from doubt to anxiety, 
and from anxiety to despair, and from despair to the escape into 
mental disease and the desire to destroy oneself. Still other con- 
sequences of this preaching about sin become visible. Paul points 
to the perversion of the sexual desires as an extreme expression 
of Sin’s control of mankind. Did we as Christians ever ask our- 
selves whether through the defamation of the natural as sin, or 
at least as a reason for shame, we did not perhaps potently con- 
tribute to this situation? All this is a result of that petty picture 
of sin which contradicts reality as it contradicts the Biblical un- 
derstanding of man’s predicament. 

It is dangerous to preach about Sin because it may induce us 
to brood over our sinfulness. Perhaps one should not preach about 
it at all. I myself hesitated for many years. But sometimes it must 
be done in order to remove the distortions which increase sin if, 
by the persistence of wrong thoughts, they produce wrong ways 
of living. 
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It is possible however to conquer the dangers implied in con- 
centrating on Sin if we look at it not directly, but in the light of 
what enables us to resist it—reunion overcoming estrangement. 
Sin is the name for the act in which we turn away from the par- 
ticipation in the divine Ground from which we come and to which 
we go. Sin is the turning towards ourselves, making ourselves the 
center of our world and of ourselves. Sin is the drive in everyone, 
even the most self-restraining one, to draw as much as possible of 
the world into oneself. But we can be fully aware of this only if 
we have found a point above ourselves. Whoever has found him- 
self after he had lost himself knows how deep his self-loss was. If 
we look at our estrangement from a point of reunion, we are no 
longer in danger of brooding over our estrangement. We can 
speak of Sin, because its power over us is broken. 

It is certainly not broken by ourselves. The attempt to break 
the power of Sin by the power of good will has been described by 
Paul as the attempt to fulfill the law, the law in our mind, in our 
inmost self, which is the law of God. The end of this attempt is 
failure, guilt and despair. The law with its commands and prohi- 
bitions, in spite of its function to reveal and restrict evil, also pro- 
vokes resistance against itself. In a language both poetic and pro- 
foundly psychological, Paul says that the sin which dwells in our 
members is asleep up to the moment in which it is awakened by 
the “thou shalt not.” Sin uses the commandments in order to be- 
come alive. Prohibition awakens sleeping desire. It arouses the 
power and consciousness of Sin, but cannot break its power. Only 
if we accept with our whole being the message that it is broken, 
is it also broken in us. 

This picture of Sin is a picture full of ugliness, suffering and 
shame and, at the same time, full of drama and passion. It is the 
picture of us as being the battleground of powers greater than 
we. It does not show a division of men into black and white, into 
bad ones and good ones. It does not look like the threatening 
finger of an authority urging us: Do not sin! But it is the vision 
of something infinitely important, happening on this small planet, 
in our bodies and our minds. It raises mankind to the place in 
the universe where decisive things happen in every moment, deci- 
sive for the ultimate meaning of all existence. In each of us such 
decisions occur, in us and through us. This is our burden, this 
is our despair. This is our greatness. 
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Theological Students Today 


THE PRESIDENT’S PERSPECTIVE 
Henry P. Van Dusen 


FROM TIME TO TIME, I have attempted to interpret to the Sem- 
inary’s Board of Directors and to the Alumni what might be called 
the typical or representative outlook of successive generations of 
theological students as they enter and leave the Seminary with 
breathtaking rapidity, a new generation every three years. 


-—_-O of 





-_ It is a fascinating undertaking—fascinating for him who ven- 

5.00 tures the attempt and apparently not without interest for those 

who hear. In reporting to alumni groups on “The State of the 

) Seminary,” this is always the part of the account which evokes 

an unmistakable quickening of interest. No topic is more in- 
triguing than the mind of Youth. 

It is a fascinating undertaking, and a precarious one. From 
any mass of humanity, what stands out, arresting attention, is not 
the typical but the novel, the unexpected, the striking, i.e. the 

| atypical. The generalized portrait which results does not faith- 

ical fully reflect the great bulk of the group but rather those who are 
ag exceptional. This is true with this generation of students. There 
00 is hardly a statement about them which one might venture to make 
which someone else will not challenge, protesting: “That's not 

youth today as I know them.” And rightly. Indeed refutation 


could be drawn from our own Student Body. For, of course, they 
are not all alike, turned out to identical specifications like so 
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Dr. Henry P. Van Dusen is Roosevelt Professor of Systematic The- 


‘eys 
= ology and President of the Faculty and Administration at 


00 Union Theological Seminary. His continuing deep concern 
for the students of the Seminary is well-known by all who 

: have studied at Union. The staff of the Review takes pleasure 

) in presenting this article which is an elaboration of some of 

mi- } the President’s observations of student life and thought at 
00 the Seminary. A student’s perspective upon the same subject 
ts presented in the succeeding article. 
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many Ford cars, differing only in their two-tone tinting. Mor 
than that; the great bulk of Union students do not differ great) 
from one generation to another, or even from students as thoy 


e 


befor 





; : -& with 
who are alumni knew them and were them in long-past, prehis pan 
toric eras. They are substantially the same solid, sturdy, sensibk pawn 
young men and women—earnest, determined, devout. an 


Nevertheless, there is value as well as interest in attempting 
a fresh analysis and appraisal from time to time. If for no otha 
reason, it is, broadly speaking, the novel, the unfamiliar, the strik) S!°™ 





ing among them who, in a special sense, reflect their own large en 
generation of young contemporaries and, therefore, are propheti woul 
of coming generations of theological students. ye 
| ciety 

I. chea' 

fof m 

whic 


WHAT OF THE seminary student of 1959? We may well begin 
with a truism which is almost a tautology: They are members gi} “” 
the present-day Younger Generation. wae 

In the last year or so, this generation appears to have become 
to a more than usual degree the object of spot-light attention by " 
both themselves and their elders. Consider the spate of magazine ""“ 


articles about them, initiated by that startling and true portrayal) a 
by President Cole of Amherst in Harper's and the Reader’s Digesi, haa 


“American Youth Goes Monogamous,” provoking the witty an( 
delightful rejoinder by another Amherst graduate and trustee) 
who is also one of our Union directors, “In Praise of Polygamy.’ radi 
Then, a battery of diagnoses by their college teachers in The) Sutt 
Nation, under the caption “The Careful Young Men.” Also, a\ 9% 
striking Look feature, “How American Teen-agers Live,” whid and 
furnished Dr. Billy Graham with material for several sermons for) ‘i 
youth in Madison Square Garden. And one of the most percep with 
tive and provocative in the sequence was written by Lovell Thomp desis 
son, vice-president of Houghton Mifflin, in the September 195]! 





Harper's, “The Spirit of Our Times.” | pres: 
It is almost a favorite sport to label them: “The Lost Gene 

eration” of the 1920’s; “The Silent Generation” of a few yean\° 
the 


ago; and now, the latest characterization, ““The Beat Generation.’ 
Lovell Thompson’s Harper's article began with the reminder that 
the present younger generation are the children of “The Los} ‘orp 
Generation” and concluded “Perhaps the Jazz Age was a great} Thi 
age after all, but if it was we have lost sight of its greatest accom: } pers 
plishment. It was the age that has given us the new generation} ¢ye¢ 
of today—wiser, quieter, deeper, stronger, and certainly a lot hand: Her 
somer than the old Lost Generation.” pers 
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The contrast between the generations which came to maturity 
before and after World War II is far greater than was the case 
with the pre- and post-World War I generations. They are men 
and women who have had all their higher education and have 
come of age since the last war. They present a quite distinctive 
mentality. Let me suggest three features of it. 

1. This is a generation just beneath the surface of whose con- 
sciousness there broods a never-more-than-partially-recognized, of- 
ten wholly subconscious, despair for their world. Many of them 
would vehemently deny that statement, so completely unaware of 
it are they. For they have never cherished illusory hopes for so- 
ciety. But how could it be otherwise? This generation is being 
cheated of one of youth’s inalienable rights—the right to the hope 
of making their world a fairer place in which to live, the hope 
which, in favored times, breeds youth’s immoderate Utopianisms, 
and in somber periods spawns youth’s exaggerated Apocalypticisms. 
When one casts memory back to one’s own student days and re- 
calls the place in his consciousness and consecration which was 
held by dreams of a better society and of the possibility of a sig- 
nificant role in bringing it to pass, when one thinks of the in- 
veterate idealism and boundless energies of youth deprived of that 
hope, one can appreciate the chasm between the older and the 
present generations. 
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trustee 2. Furthermore, this is a generation whose inherent social 
ygamy. radicalism is barred from normal and healthy expression. Dr. 
in The) Buttrick suggests that a youth who is not radical is abnormal, if 
Also, 2, 20t 4 monstrosity. Certainly he is a sport in the human species 
* which/ and rather to be pitied. But the normal expression of youthful 
ions for) “@dicalism brings one at once under condemnation of alliance 
rcep-} With the enemy and under the opprobrium of that most despised 
Thomp designation, “fellow traveler.” Many of the normal channels of 
er 195] social advocacy, social effort, and social reform which are true ex- 
pressions of the ethics of the Gospel are blocked for young Chris- 
sat Gen. } “ans because, unwittingly, they do in fact promote the advance 
Ww years of Communism, an evil more hateful and more dangerous than 
ration.”| ‘he maintenance of the status quo. 





der that 3. This is a generation for whom, very generally, any accepted 
he Los] corporate standards of moral behavior have been wholly dissolved. 
a great This does not mean the dissolution of individual standards of 
t accom} personal morality. Quite the reverse; the youth of today are clear- 
neration} eye, independent, and firm in their own private moral outlook. 
ot hand- 


Here is the paradox of the situation: It has never been so easy for the 
person of strong moral principles to maintain whatever standards 
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he cherishes, not only without fear of scorn or derision, but with } 
the wholehearted respect of those who themselves flout these same | 
standards. All this is not without its immense gains. Certain 
words of opprobrium for high moral or religious interest, for ex- 
ample, “Christer ,” have disappeared from youth’s vocabulary. 
Frank profession of Christian loyalty wins a wider recognition 
and respect than in earlier days. But—this is the other side of the 
paradox—there is almost no recognition of personal responsibility 
for a corporate or social ethos; rather a radical individualism ot 
personal behavior. In the word of the prophet, “They walk every 
man on his own way” (Joel 2:7). Mr. Stanley Rowland of the 
New York Times recently characterized them: 





One reaction is a kind of superficial cynicism, which is 
usually just that. More frequent are attitudes of non- 
involvement; one does not commit himself, one may in- 
vestigate but does not give himself to anything whole- 
heartedly, except perhaps a desire to carve out a nook for 
‘the good life’ amid rapid change. The young man goes 
steady, marries early, and wants security, pulling his gray 
flannel house down around his ears against the din of the 
social revolution sweeping the world. On the more 
thoughtful side, our age of consolidation is expressed in 
New Conservatism and a heightened interest in religion 
among students. 


— 


—— 


= —_ 


ln the measure that theologues are children of their genera- 
tion, and yet committed to the exacting and exalted ethic of the 
Christian faith, this situation inevitably creates special perplexities 
for the present generation of Seminary students. 


HH. 





WITHIN THIS PRESENT-DAY Younger Generation, we discover 
those who have felt the call to offer their lives for preparation for| 
leadership of the churches. Not a few of them have been brought } 
to this life-dedication by reaction against, if not revolt from, the} 
prevailing attitudes, premises and habits of their own CONN | 
poraries. Indeed, just here is the source of one of the most baffling 
and harassing of the many tensions which characterize their lives; | 
they are at once members of and yet protestants against their own| 
generation, in it but not of it. } 

In a recent editorial in the Alumni Bulletin, I ventured the 
suggestion that nothing more clearly reveals the deepest convict 
tions of any man or any generation than the words to which he| 
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or it most frequently and spontaneously has recourse. What are 
the well-worn words of this generation of theological students? 

tain One of their favorite words, threadbare with overuse in our 
‘ex: | day, is paradox. Perhaps it is such a favored word with them be- 
lary. | cause it is autobiographical. To them life, the world, history are 
ition | paradoxical, contradictory. Possibly it seems so to them be-ause 
f the | that is the state of their inner beings. They read the world out- 
vility { side them as they experience the world within them, projecting 
m of } their own confusions and contradictions upon their world—a fa- 
every | miliar trick of mankind always, creating the world or God in our 
| the | own image. Possibly their inner state is a mirror of the world with- 
out; the world has fashioned them in its image. Probably both 
are true since the relation is reciprocal. Either way, they are rid- 
dled with paradox; or, as I would prefer to say, with what seems 
to us contradiction. More than that. As one of our most thought- 
ful seniors has pointed out: not only as a group but even as in- 
dividuals, they embody in their own thought and lives seemingly 


age 


~ 
Te 


contradictory attitudes and practices. 

“ The word which rings most frequently upon our ears, from 
J , the lips of their mentors hardly less than from their own, is that 
e blessed term of current lingo, “existential.” “Existentialism” is 
n the current vogue in philosophy and theology, in literature and 
n on the stage, in public discussion and in private thought. The 


most direct result of all this in the consciousness of youth is self- 
preoccupation—preoccupation with the confusions and bafflements, 
enéra:} the contradictions and frustrations of each person’s inner life. To 





of the be sure, this is always a characteristic of youth in passage into 

exitiés} maturity; today, it is somewhat exaggerated. Moreover, this con- 

temporary vogue finds an all-too-ready ally in religion’s traditional 

absorption with the issues of personal salvation and self-fulfillment. 

It exerts a special influence upon one’s attitude toward ob- 

jective truth, toward study, toward the traditional materials of 

oh learning. In its most sophisticated expression, it is the assump- 
ion for 


tion that nothing is important save as it ministers to self-under- 
rought / standing; more than that, that nothing is true save as it validates 
m, the} itself to the individual’s inner consciousness. Therefore, he is not 
ontem) interested in any intellectual inquiry or subject or material which 
baffling) does not satisfy that test, which is not of immediate and obvious 
r lives} and intense personal concern. Indeed, he does not recognize as 
‘ir OWN) relevant or important or even true ideas or readings or exercises 
which fail to meet that same test. At its most extreme and worst, 
red the this self-preoccupation leaves the individual wallowing in a slough 
convic | of subjectivism. Against this whole attitude and its premises stands 
rich he} the great classical tradition of learning, and more particularly 
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the noblest tradition of Union Seminary, with its insistence upon \ jhe } 
historic inquiry, its clear-headed and resolute loyalty to objective | gicat, 
truth. 
III. fastel 
I HAVE BEEN much struck (and disturbed) by two recent, en- - 7 
tirely independent comments by two distinguished European ob- x: 
servers on the state of religion in America at the present time, The 
Both affirm the widely recognized “return”to religion. And then, } ;. 4 
both go on to voice a misgiving, essentially the same misgiving. ad 
A brilliant young British scholar, Professor John Hick, who schol 
has recently joined the Faculty of Cornell University and is al- to p 
ready having a large influence among students there, reports his na 
discovery of a most surprising—in many ways, a most heartening } 
—interest of American undergraduates in religion; and then he | 
confesses that there is one feature of this interest in religion which { 
troubles him deeply: “‘students’ almost total unconcern with the 
issue of truth.” d 
And perhaps the most perceptive and trustworthy European pa 
interpreter of the United States today, Professor D. W. Brogan as 
of Cambridge University, summarizes his impression: | ae 
Religion in the USA, like many other things, is boom- the 
ing.... That there is a genuine religious revival, I do mori 
not doubt. That the churches are not in retreat, I do illus 
not doubt. I do doubt if the intellectual truce can be civ 
kept us indefinitely, in which few people dare to ask, ‘Is dives 
this true?’. | Bon 
“Almost total unconcern with the issue of truth”; “Few peo- (= 
ple dare ask, ‘Is this true?’.” It is not easy to say exactly what 5 cial 
it is which these two commentators, from entirely different points 
of view and on the basis of quite different observations, are point: | woy 
ing to. But that they are calling attention to something of im- very 


mense importance, few of us would question. At the least, they | 
seem to be suggesting that, in all the widespread and favorable } 


attention to religion in these days, no one is troubling—Professor 
Brogan says “no one dares”—to force the question as to whether 
the faith which is so widely proclaimed and accepted is really 
true; whether its affirmations are grounded in reality. 

Behind this “disinterest in truth,” this distrust of the mind, 
this disparagement of clear, honest, critical thinking, is an un- 
recognized and unintended indifference to God who is Truth as 
well as Power and Love. At its heart, just beneath the surface, 
lies a hidden but ultimately disastrous scepticism as to whether 
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‘pon } the Faith of Religion can stand up to rigorous scrutiny, can vin- 
ctive | dicate its beliefs as true. 

So far as these two perceptive and sympathetic visitors have 
fastened on fact—and I believe they have—it is disquieting. Such 
a “truce” cannot long persist, especially in the seats of learning. 


; , By the same token, a theological seminary is the place, above all 
oan others, where these caveats must be tested, this challenge met. 
ime, 


a 


The vindication of the validity of Christian Faith to minds schooled 


then, in the ways of thinking of the modern world—that, I take it, is 





V'08: | one of the most urgent demands upon the schools where Christian 
who scholarship centers, that is, upon those schools which are charged 
s ak} io prepare those who must render the Christian Faith intelligible 
sia \ and intellectually convincing to all sorts and conditions of men. 
n he | IV 
vhich : 
dec ONE FURTHER FEATURE of the present outlook has its profound, 
pean and disquieting, effect upon the mentality of every child of this 
ogan generation. 
The “revival of religion” has, thus far, been paralleled by no 
corresponding resurgence or recovery of morality. Just here is 
. the most disturbing, confounding contradiction of our present 
) moral and spiritual situation. If one could plot the complex and 
> illusive data on a graph, the curve of religious vitality and the 
; cuive of moral health would be seen to be moving in opposite 


directions— that of religion, upward; that of morality, downward. 
| Ina sentence, in contemporary America, religion is gaining ground; 


4 


| peo- | morality is steadily losing ground. This contradiction has its spe- 





what } cial illustration among youth, as has been suggested in I, 3 above. 
points 1 dare not delay to attempt to explain that contradiction. I 
20int- | would venture this judgment: religion and morality are, by their 
f im- very natures, too intimately involved to continue to move indefi- 
they | nitely in opposite directions. Either there will be ethical renewal 
rable +t) match the current spiritual reawakening, moral revival flower- 
fessor | ing from religious revival, or the latter will fritter out into futility, 
ether | like water seeping into desert sand; and our final state will be 
really | worse than our first—religious sterility to match moral anarchy. 
mind, V 
nm unm- & 
th 3s IN CONCLUSION, I can hardly do better than repeat comments 
airs which I have made in connection with similar attempts to plumb 


and portray the “student mind” on earlier occasions: 
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This is a generation doggedly in earnest but without 
solemnity; intellectually alert and eager; as quick in 
laughter as sharp in criticism; tenacious for every illumi- 
nation of mind or quickening of spirit, with a disdain 
of all pomposity or sham or pretence; almost wholly free 
of the supe. ‘iciality, the cynicism, the clerical profession- 
alism which are the bane of youthful theologues; moved 
by a strong devotion without trace of sentimentality, and 
poignantly eager to be possessed by a Faith adequate to 
a day whose tragic and testing demands they understand 
so well. Above all, they are impatient with anything less 
than Christian Faith in its full richness, profundity, cer- 
titude. 


A STUDENT’S PERSPECTIVE 
Coleman B. Brown 


How bDoEs THE present student body at Union Seminary think? 
What are its identification tags? Are the classes at Union “beat” 
or traditional? wistful or heroic? individualistic or collectivist? 
To answer these questions with an encompassing generalization 
is impossible. There is no one center of issue for the tags. There 
is no dominant intellectual assumption or personal direction. 
Rather, a striking diversity characterizes the present student body; 
at least, so it seems from within their midst. To understand them 
one looks not for inclusive brands or tendencies. Instead, the fig- 
ure of a spectrum seems more helpful—from red to violet. To 
“define” the present student body is to see sets of opposites, polar- 
ities; it is to see tensions between which individuals will be found. 
Some stand radically at one end; some, radically at the other; and 
the range and varying degree in between destroys any sense of a 
band-wagon. Tensions rather than a “tendency,” polarities rather 
than a “type”—for better or worse this seems the only meaningful 
way to understand the present Union generation. 

A first polarity exists between the personal qualities of intro- 
spection and activism. Not by necessity are the two mutually exclu- 


Coleman B. Brown is a senior in the B.D. program at Union The- 
ological Seminary. He graduated with numerous honors from 
Princeton University in 1956 and is preparing for ordination 
in the ministry of the United Presbyterian Church. 
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sive; yet often one dulls the other. Both Kierkegaard and Carlyle 
prefigure. That a heightened introspective quality identifies many 
today is hardly news. Nor is it hard to understand. The college 
background (and seminary education itself) of many students in- 
cludes continual exposure to European “existentialism”: Dostoyev- 
sky, Jaspers, Sartre, Camus. The present student body has grown 
up in a culture penetrated by the lingo and concerns of psycho- 
analysis; the “subconscious” is a supposition of “common sense.” 
Frequently the first theology encountered has been a theology in 
which doubt as an element of faith is stressed; sometimes such a 
theology has been able to preserve and reconstruct a crumbling 
religious commitment—crumbling under the pressure of introspec- 
tion. Furthermore, American society and politics seem without 
the clear-cut alternatives they once held. Strangely enough, the 
relativism of pragmatic philosophy may make it parent to intro- 
spection. Certainly the experience and basic conclusions of Rein- 
hold Niebuhr are written far more deeply on the present Union 
classes than they often realize; and skepticism about all temporal 
absolutes will often lead to introspection. 

The president of Union Seminary has frequently expressed 
his concern about the introspective tendency; it seems fair to say 
he considers it the conspicuous tendency among cortemporary 
students. In a sense he is rightly concerned: introspection does 
sometimes lead to a real waste in character; it can reduce intel- 
lectual keenness; it can lead to social and political quietism. But 
Dr. Van Dusen has not always pointed to the virtue in introspec- 
tive thinking; and he has probably overestimated its prevalence. 
Introspective inclination seems often to guard against both social 
and political dilettantism, and against absolutizing social and po- 
litical programs. Introspection may save from intellectual remote- 
ness and naive commitment. And the appropriation of Christian 
faith under the rigor of introspection will often profoundly center 
and integrate character; faith may become truly personal—deep 
and thorough. 

Moreover, introspection is quite absent in some members of 
the Union student body. And the other pole, or the opposite end 
of the spectrum, suggests itself. A keen activism remains very 
much alive at the seminary. This quality can, of course, also de- 
generate. It can be a flight from exactness and honesty and depth 
of commitment—sometimes it is. Explanations of the present style 
of activism—like explanations for introspection—would hardly be 
startling: the unavoidable imperatives of the Christian faith—more 
accurately, the particular form of the faith worked out by non- 
fundamentalists during the 1920’s and °30’s, of which the present 
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study body remains far more heir than sometimes it likes to admit. 
The “realistic” social gospel (we think especially of Professors 
Niebuhr and Bennett), so highly American, has been the real 
teacher of many in the present student generation; this generation 
attempts now to build—often in reaction to it—but with its tools. 
Never having known the “optimistic” social gospel of the earlier 
decades of the century, the contemporary classes usually feel and 
express their activism far more soberly than their teacher. This 
sobriety even reduces vision perhaps. Usually, to observe the ac- 
tivism of this day, one would look within the seminary or to the 
numerous field work situations. The seminary student cabinet— 
under excellent leadership in 1958-59—is example of the type of 
agency to which many with activist concern wili turn: Immediate 
problems, sometimes very petty concerns, bearing on the com- 
munity in which one lives are the focus. They are not vast prob- 
lems but they are dealt with thoroughly and, at times, even imag- 
inatively. Similarly, the intensity of field work interest is often 
very high; extensive involvement and assumption of responsibility 
in a local church is frequent. The political club or labor union 
does not draw students (though the majority are Democrats) as once, 
perhaps, they did. The church itself is usually the focus and basis 
of activism. But if the vision is more limited, it is no less stren- 
uous. And probably it is not that vision is more limited but that 
the field of action, to which vision brings one, is more limited. 
A second polarity or tension, in which the thinking of pres- 
ent classes may be shown, is that revealed in their affirmation or 
denial of the seminary itself as koinonia. In this tension the pres- 
ent-day understanding of individualism is implicit. That word, 
koinonia—community and participation therein—is frequently 
heard in the classrooms and hallways of Union. Paul uses the 
word, of course, about the Christian church. Union Seminary is 
not a church. However, neither can Union be adequately defined 
only in academic terms. Both church and university constitute 
the seminary, yet it is neither. Thus tension is immediately evi- 
dent in any attempt to reach those bases by which the seminary 
is unified, by which it becomes a community. The diversity ot 
outlook as to the bases of koinonia becomes clearer as one ex- 
amines it further. For Union Seminary is one of the most diverse 
communities imaginable. Such a claim may, at first, sound highly 
provincial. One can point out army camps, business bureaus, state 
universities, even large churches in which the diversity of back- 
ground, experience, and temperament may seem much greater. 
But camps, bureaus, universities, and great churches are “crowds”; 
they are collectives. They may be concerned with “morale.” They 
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are not concerned with New Testament koinonia. Union Semi- 
nary is. And for an institution its size there is a diversity which 
its own members often do not realize. Foreign students, from 
every part of the world, are numerous. Home and college back- 
ground differ greatly both among foreign students and Americans. 
Previous experience is rarely the same. And that ineffable thing 
called temperament seems more variable than among comparably 
sized business or academic groups: A typical evening might find 
one group listening to a scholarly paper on religious language, 
another on their knees in prayer, and still another breaking open 
a pack of beer to recollect a previous weekend. There is no stereo- 
type. And this diversity is not just a sociological fact. In a Chris- 
tian seminary it becomes the continual fact of relationship; for 
Union rubs the individuals of these various backgrounds and tem- 
perament hard up against one another. A selective isolation is 
difficult, if not impossible. Thus diversity underlies “inter-per- 
sonal” experience, the experience of acquaintance and friendship, 
to a degree that is often unknown elsewhere. Many would claim 
that even through this diversity the sense of “community” is real. 
Others would vigorously deny that it is. Some students imply 
that a koinonia makes obsolescent a serious individualism. Others 
believe that sharp individualism is of the essence of koinonia. 
There is no common definition at Union of a Christian commu- 
nity; and there is no effective force for unity in background or 
temperament. (Theologically, this is revealed by the multitude 
of views on the doctrine of the church.) There is no common 
definition or force for unity except the Lordship of Jesus Christ; 
in him there is unity. And this unity seems to make possible the 
point-of-view of both those who affirm and those who deny that 
Union is a koinonia. The tension between affirming the reality 
of “community” at Union, or calling Union a mockery of true 
“community”—though perhaps a “seminary days” preoccupation— 
may be portentous of the criteria and concerns soon-to-be-ministers 
and teachers from Union will bring to the church. 

A third polarity which characterizes Union students has ac- 
companied the church through its history—the tension between 
Biblical and cultural preoccupation. A large number of students 
today take the Bible with high seriousness. Authentic Biblical 
preaching is the earnest concern of many. Deciding matters of 
faith, mind, and action by the Bible becomes a conscious, respon- 
sible procedure. The authority of Scripture is a central issue. To 
lift the Bible back to its Puritan place as the only rule of faith 
and life is the sincere, articulate intention of many. Theses in 
the Biblical fields are numerous. And in theological reading Karl 
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Barth (who may or may not be genuinely “Biblical”) is “for real” 
at Union today—he will not be evaded. Yet at the opposite ex- 
treme a concern for modern culture will be found which is in- 
tense and highly informed. A “psychiatric humanism” may actual- 
ly describe certain students. The program in religion and drama 
is not an esoteric thing. Indeed, the world of The New York Times 
is on the minds of some far more than the world of Moses or Paul. 
As in the case of both the two previous polarities, a large number 
(perhaps a majority) fall somewhere in the middle, engaged in 
the dialectic between Bible and culture. 

There is a tinge of irony to the last of the four polarities 
suggested here. Union continues to be the ecumenical seminary 
par excellence. Yet ecumenicity and denominationalism form a 
set of opposites, define a tension which may be nascent, yet is real. 
Interest in Biblical studies and the doctrine of the church help 
explain the resurgence of intent denominational interest on the 
part of some. Ecumenicity has been identified—correctly or incor- 
rectly—by some with a “liberal” approach to the Bible and a vol- 
untaristic approach to the church: such students, though often 
paying lip-service to the ecumenical movement, are more con- 
cerned with recovery of John Wesley or the Reformed tradition. 
On the other hand, through a different reading of the Bible and 
through a jarring first or second-hand knowledge of the “younger 
churches,” others find their concern for the ecumenical movement 
quickened. That denominational recovery need not stand against 
ecumenicity, and that ecumenicity need not be identified with 
liberal theology goes without saying. But the irony lies in the 
fact that the seminary, which in all the world is most identified 
with the ecumenical movement, contains within its own student 
body a real tension between those who value ecumenicity highly 
and those who rarely think about it creatively. 

Introspection and activism; affirmation and denial of Union 
as a koinonia; Biblical and cultural preoccupation; ecumenicity 
and denominational tradition. As was implied, few students fall 
completely into any category; the majority are “in between.” The 
polarities are not the only four that could be chosen, but to one 
senior they seem the most valid. 
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Bibliography for Ministers 


The editors of the Review have asked several members of the 
faculty to revise the “Bibliography for Ministers” which was first 
published in this journal in four issues from January, 1950 through 
June, 1951. The revised bibliography is being published in four 
installments in Volume XIV of the Review, the bibliographies 
below representing the third of these installments. The bibliog- 
raphies covering the fields of “Christian Worship,” “Church His- 
tory,” “Church Music,” and “Religious Education” appeared in 
the issue of November, 1958. In the issue of January, 1959, ap- 
peared the bibliographies covering the fields of “Old Testament,’ 
“New Testament,” and “The World Mission.” The entire bibliog- 
raphy will be available in pamphlet form for purchase later this 
year. It should be noted that books beside which an asterisk (*) 
appears are considered indispensable for the minister's library. 


THE LIFE of PRAYER and DEVOTION 


Joun L. CasTEEL 


THE BIBLIOGRAPHY BELOW is of necessity personal in its char- 
acter. It is intended as a list of books the minister may wish to 
use in his own practice of the life of devotion. Reading books 
about the devotional life, for the acquisition of knowledge, is of 
limited value. The particular books mentioned here are those 
which the compiler has found helpful in his own experience. An- 
other compiler might offer quite different titles. Only the first 
group are meant to be, in any sense, “reference” items. In the 
field for which the bibliography is intended, the advice of Ranier 
Rilke is inescapable: “No book, any more than a helpful word, 
can do anything decisive if the person concerned is not already 
prepared for a deeper receptivity and absorption, if his hour for 
self communion has not come” (Letters, II, 275). 


John L. Casteel is Professor of Practice Theology at Union. 
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SOURCE BOOKS 


Harding, M. E., Journey Into Self, (New York: Longmans Green, 
1956). An interpretation of Pilgrim’s Progress by means of 
the principles of Jung’s psychology. An illuminating instance 
of the way in which the symbols of Christian experience are 
related to the insights of depth psychology. 

Heiler, F., Prayer: A Study in the History and Psychology of Re- 
ligion, (New York: Oxford-Galaxy Books, 1958). The classic 
account of prayer as a universal manifestation of the human 
psyche. 

Poulain, A., The Grace of Interior Prayer, (London: Routledge 
and Kegan Paul, 1950). A thorough account of mystical ex- 
perience in prayer, its varieties, characteristics, trials and 
dangers. 

Underhill, E., Mysticism, (New York: Meridan Books, n.d.). A 
“study of the nature and development of man’s spiritual con- 
sciousness,” with a firm grasp of both the theological and the 
psychological ground of mystical experience. 


THE DEVOTIONAL LIFE 


Andrews, L., Private Devotions, (Trans. and Arr. by John Henry 
Newman. New York: Abingdon-Cokesbury, 1950). An in- 
structive and beautiful use of Scripture for the substance of 
private prayer by the chairman of the committee responsible 
for the translation of the first section of the Old Testament 
in the King James Version—“Dr. Andrews in the lecture-room, 
Bishop Andrews in the pulpit, Saint Andrews in his closet.” 

Anonymous, The Theologica Germanica. with introduction and 
notes by J, Bernhart, (New York: Pantheon Books, 1949). 
Ranked by some as a counterpart of the Imitation of Christ, 
it is considered the epitome of German mystical writings. 
Used by many lay groups. 

Anonymous, The Cloud of Unknowing, edited with an introduc- 
tion by Evelyn Underhill, (London: John M. Watkins, 1950. 
5th ed.). The best of the little mystical treatises that ap- 
peared in medieval England as the fruit of the mysticism of 
Dionysius the Areopagite. “Here,” says the editor, “is no in- 
vitation to spiritual limpness.” 

St. Bernard, On The Love of God, a new translation by a religious 
of C.S.M.V. (London: Mowbrays, 1951). By the twelfth cen- 
tury Abbot of Citeaux, to show that “the reason for our loving 
God is God; and measure of that love there should be none.” 
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Bonhoeffer, D., The Cost of Discipleship, Trans. by R. H. Fuller. 
Foreword by the Bishop of Chichester. (London: SCM Press, 
1948). By one of the true Christian martyrs of our time, to 
be read as prophetic of his own fulfillment of the book's title. 
Becoming a classic of the Christian life. 

Bloy, L., Pilgrim of the Absolute, edited by Raissa Maritain. (New 
York: Pantheon Books, 1947). Extracts from a prophetic 
French writer and novelist whose life exemplified the most 
famous of his sayings: “There is but one sadness, and that is 
for us not to be Saints.” 

Chapman, Dom John, Spiritual Letters, edited with introductory 
memoir by Dom Roger Huddleston, (London: Sheed and 
Ward, 1954; 2nd. ed., enlarged). Letters of spiritual direc- 
tion containing much practical insight by a modern religious. 
“The object of meditation is to arrive at loving.” 

de Caussade, J. P., Self-Abandonment to Divine Providence, Trans. 
by Algar Thorold, (London: Burns and Oates, 1955). A spir- 
itual descendant of de Sales and of St. John of the Cross, 
Caussade was a favorite of such modern writers as Chapman 
and Underhill. From his writing comes the theme of “the 
sacrament of the present moment.” 

Fenelon, F., Christian Perfection, Trans. by M. W. Stillman, edited 
with preface by Charles Whiston, (New York: Harper, 1947). 
Here the incisiveness of this great 17th century French spir- 
itual director can be felt in all its keeness and grace. Von 
Hugel called him, “Fenelon, the elastic and exquisite.” 

Forsyth, P. T., The Soul of Prayer, (London: Independent Press, 
1954). The moral urgency and theological solidity felt in 
other writings of Forsyth are here applied to personal prayer. 
“The worst sin is prayerlessness.” 

Frost, Bede, The Art of Mental Prayer, (London: SPCK, 1951). 
Clear account of the classic systems of prayer, and of the prac- 
tical difficulties and means of mental prayer. 

Grou, Jean-Nicalus, How to Pray, (from The School of Jesus), 
Trans. by Joseph Dalby, (New York: Harper, 1955). By the 
18th century exponent of the French School of devotional 
writing stemming from de Sales. “God alone teaches us how 
to pray.” 

Harkness, G., Prayer and the Common Life, (New York: Abing- 
don-Cokesbury, 1948). Concrete and practical exposition of 
the place and practice of prayer in daily life. 

Herman, E., Creative Prayer, (London: James Clarke, 1921, 9th 
impression). A modern classic, deep in penetration, rich in 
development, urgent in claim. 
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Herman, N., “Brother Lawrence,” The Practice of the Presence 
of God, (Philadelphia: The Judson Press, n.d.). Conversa- 
tions with the 17th century French lay-brother, the title of 
which is so much more easily talked about than lived. 

von Hiigel, F., The Life of Prayer, (London: J. M. Dent, 1929). 
Also in his Essays and Addresses, (London: J. M. Dent and 
Sons, Ltd., 1939): II, pp. 217-242, under the title, “The Facts 
and Truths Concerning God and the Soul Which Are of Most 
Importance in the Life of Prayer.” 

—---~---—— , Selected Letters, edited with a memoir by Bernard 
Holland, (London: J. M. Dent and Sons, Ltd., 1933). A treas- 
ury of spiritual direction to people in all sorts of condition 
and need by the foremost lay theologian of our time. 

Jenkins, D. T., Prayer and the Service of God, (London: Faber 
and Faber, 1943). One of the best statements of the place of 
prayer in the Christian life as understood by Reformation 
theology. 

Kelly, T., A Testament of Devotion, with a biographical memoir 
by Douglas V. Steere, (New York: Harper and Bros., 1944). 
An exposition of the call to “Holy Obedience” which has 
been as widely read and used as any devotional book of the 
past fifteen years. 

a Kempis, T., The Imitation of Christ, (London: J. M. Dent, 
Everyman’s Library, 1910). Authorship uncertain, this little 
treatise probably stands next to the Bible as the most widely 
read piece of Christian literature. Over six thousand editions 
have appeared. 

Kierkegaard, S., Purity of Heart, Trans. by Douglas V. Steere, 
(New York: Harper, Torch Books, n.d.). Of a number of 
S. K.’s writings which are valuable as part of the library of 
devotional works, this may be the most immediately servicable. 

Law, W., A Serious Call to a Devout and Holy Life, (London: 
J. M. Dent, 1906). Much of Law’s teaching was put into his 
scheme of life at Little Gidding. 

de Sales, F., Introduction to the Devout Life, (New York: Double- 
day Image Books, n.d.). Abbé Bremond called this the “finest 
work of religious philosophy to come down to us from the 
17th century.” 

Scougal, H., The Life of God in the Soul of Man, edited with an 
historical introduction by Winthrop Hudson, (Philadelphia: 
Westminster, 1948). First published in the 17th century, this 
little treatise was widely distributed in the 19th century in 
this country. A bright gem. 
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Steere, D. V., On Beginning From Within, (New York: Harper, 





1943). The chapter on “A New Set of Devotional Exercises” 
is especially pertinent. 

-—-— , Time to Spare, (New York: Harper, 1949). The 
best exposition available of the value of retreat as a part of 
the life of prayer. 

Stewart, G., The Lower Levels of Prayer, (New York: Abingdon- 
Cokesbury, 1940). Abundant in concrete suggestion for the 
practice of prayer in daily life. 

Temple, W., Readings in the Gospel of St. John, (London: Mac- 
millan, 1949). A fine example of the use of the Bible for 
development of the devotional life. 

Underhill, E., The Letters of Evelyn Underhill, edited with an 
introduction by Charles Williams, (London: Longmans, 
Green, 1947). The religious insight and guidance of a re- 
markably rich Christian personality. 

———————— , The Fruit of the Spirit; The Light of Christ; Abba, 
(London: Longmans, Green, 1956). Three notable sets of re- 
treat addresses in one volume. 

Wieman, H. N., Methods of Private Religious Living, (New York: 
Macmillan, 1938). Helpful in involving the needs and prob- 
lems of every day life into Christian devotion. Inadequate 
in itself, but almost unique in its particular contribution. 

Wyon, O., The School of Prayer, (London: SCM Press, 1955, 8th 
ed.). A simple, personal account of the aims, problems, and 
ways of praying by the translator of Barth and Brunner. 
“The less one prays the worse it goes.” 


CHURCH AND COMMUNITY 


Rosert LEE 


Although Church and Community is not a distinct discipline, 
it is an area of inquiry which has as its central focus the social 
context of religion and religious institutions. Literature in the 
field, therefore, has a broad scope, covering such diverse concerns 
as sociology of religion, community organization, social ethics, so- 
cial history, and theology of culture. This bibliography is con- 
fined to three types of books selected from the wider field: “Com- 
munity Analyses,” “Social Relations,” and “Sociology of Religion.” 


Robert Lee is Assistant Professor of Church and Community at 
Union. 
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The books on “Community Analyses” and “Social Relations,” 
while not necessarily dealing directly with the Church, provide 
significant understanding of the Church’s community and cultural 
setting. Books listed under the heading “Sociology of Religion” 
deal with the interaction of religion and society. 


COMMUNITY ANALYSES 


Abrams, C., Forbidden Neighbors (New York: Harper, 1955). A 
timely analysis of racial discrimination in housing by a well 
known authority in the field. 

Bernard, J., American Community Behavior (New York: Dryden, 
1949). One of the standard works on American community 
life approached from the theoretical perspective of social pro- 
cesses, including competition, accommodation, cooperation, 
and assimilation. 

Blackwell, G. W., et. al., Church and Community in the South 
(Richmond: John Knox, 1949). A digest of recent studies of 
rural and urban life in the South, providing the community 
context for a survey of ten selected studies of churches in re- 
lation to community needs. 

*Brunner, E. de S. and W. C. Hallenbeck, American Society: Ur- 
ban and Rural Patterns (New York: Harper, 1955). A sound 
and systematic analysis of both sides of the rural-urban di- 
chotomy, written by seasoned students of the rural and urban 
scene. 

Cayton, H., and St. C. Drake, Black Metropolis (New York: Har- 
court, Brace, 1945). A classic study of Chicago’s South Side, 
hailed as a “Middletown of Negro life in America.” 

Dobriner, W. ed., The Suburban Community (New York: Putnam, 
1958). A reader which brings together many of the best essays 
and empirical studies on the sociology of suburbia. Contains 
many valuable insights and implications for the suburban 
church. 

Fortune, Editors of, The Exploding Metropolis (Garden City: 
Doubleday, 1958). Essays originally appearing in Fortune 
magazine on the social and architectural implications of met- 
ropolitan growth. Good reading for those interested in 
“downtown” problems as well as the “urban sprawl.” 

Gist, N., and L. A. Halbert, Urban Society (New York: Thomas 
Y. Crowell, 4th edition, 1957). One of the best all-around 
text books in the field. 

Gross, N. “Review of Current Research on the Sociology of Rural 
Life.” American Sociological Review, Vol. 17 (1952), pp. 83- 
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90. An informative classification of research studies in prog- 

ress, providing insight into the problems of rural research. 

Hatt, P. K., and A. J. Reiss, eds., Cities and Society: Reader in 
Urban Sociology (Glencoe: Free Press, 1957). A widely-used 
collection of essays on urban life now brought up to date and 
enlarged with the addition of recent empirical studies. 

Hoiberg, O. G., Exploring the Small Community (Lincoln: Uni- 
versity of Nebraska, 1955). An examination of the major so- 
cial institutions of small communities, offering many practical 
suggestions for community improvement and development. 

Hunter, F., Community Organization: Action and Inaction (Chapel 
Hill: University of North Carolina, 1958). A detailed study 
of the consequences of a community engaged in the process 
of self-study. 

—---———- , Community Power Structure (Chapel Hill: University 
of North Carolina, 1955). A careful study of the power struc- 
ture of a large southern community, demonstrating that a 
small number of individuals formulate policies, with sec- 
ondary and lesser levels of men implementing their decisions. 

Klemme, H. F., Your Church and Your Community (Philadelphia: 

Christian Education Press, 1957). A study guide for local lay 

leaders to stimulate their thinking and planning in relating 

the church more vitally to community concerns. 


Kloetzli, W., and A. Hillman, Urban Church Planning: The 
Church Discovers Its Community (Philadelphia: Muhlenberg, 
1958). A summary of urban sociology and community plan- 
ning, with helpful suggestions for congregational self-study 
and church planning procedures. 

Lee, R. H., The City (Chicago: J. B. Lippincott, 1955). A text- 
book on the role of urbanization in initiating social changes, 
noted for its emphasis on urbanization around the world. 
Particularly useful for missionaries planning to serve abroad. 

Leiffer, M. H., The Effective City Church (New York: Abingdon- 
Cokesbury, 1949). A competent analysis of city church plan- 
ning and problems with attention to methods by which 
churches may develop effective programs. 

Loomis, C. P., and J. A. Beegle, Rural Social Systems (New York: 
Prentice-Hall, 1950). A standard work in the field of rural 
sociology expressing an affinity for sociometric techniques. 

Mercer, B. E., The American Community (New York: Random 
House, 1956). A conceptually sound textbook for the study 
of American community life from a structural-functional the- 
oretical orientation. 
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Miller, K. D., Man and God in the City (New York: Friendship 
Press, 1954). A highly readable and informative account of 
problems and prospects faced by urban churches. 

*Pope, L., Millhands and Preachers (New Haven: Yale, 1941). A 
classic study of the relation between religion and socio-eco- 
nomic forces in Gastonia, North Carolina. ° 

Rich, M., The Rural Church Movement (Columbia, Missouri: 
Juniper Knoll Press, 1957). An informative although prosaic 
account of the historical periods, important concepts, and 
dominant leaders of the rural church movement in the United 
States. Designed as a textbook for seminary students. 

Sanders, I. T., The Community (New York: Ronald, 1958). A 
well-conceived profile of the generic characteristics found in 
all communities—large or small, industrial or rural—followed 
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Worship in Ancient Israel 


Kart BartH. “There is always something new to leam 
from the Epistle to the Romans.” In that spirit Karl} 
Barth has written another commentary on Romans, for 

he considers Paul’s letter a short summary of all Chris } 
tian doctrine and a key to interpreting the Old Testa- 

ment. Not an extract from his Epistle to the Romans, | 
this new book will be a valuable Bible study aid for | 
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Allegory and Event 


R. P. C. Hanson. This major contribution to recent 
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The Christ | 
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of the Earliest Christians | 
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Jesus as primarily human, or did they insist on His di- | 
vine nature? Studying the sermons of Peter, Stephen, 
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highly complex Christology that later developed in the | 
other New Testament books. Foreword by James S. Ste- 
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speaks of the God who meets each one of us—now, to- 
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Studies in Worship” series shows how worship in the | 
Israel of the old covenant is closely linked to worship 

in the Israel of the new covenant—the Church. 
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JOB: Poet of Existence, BY SAMUEL 
TERRIEN. New York, The Bobbs-Mer- 
rill Company, Inc., 1957. 249 pp., 
$3.75. 

Professor Terrien’s book on Job is 
a magnificent complement to his de- 
tailed treatment in the Interpreter’s 
Bible (Vol. III). It is presented as a 
book for the general reader. No one 
is likely to miss the fact, however, that 


. this is much more than a condensa- 


tion or popularization of his former 
work on Job. In some respects the 
new study has more originality and 
profundity of insight than the intro- 
duction and exegesis in the Inter- 
preter’s Bible. This is not, of course, 
surprising. The new work contains the 
author’s own rendering of numerous 
passages in Job, and not alone the 
most difficult ones, despite his prefa- 
tory statement that the King James 
Version has been “substantially” em- 
ployed. Furthermore, the arrangement 
of the poems, the titles given to them, 
and the selection of those portions to 
be translated are clear marks of the 
author’s originality. In the former 
treatment, the character of the pub- 
lication and limitations of space pre- 
vented Professor Terrien from doing 
the kind of study here made avail- 
able. It would be a mistake, there- 
fore, for anyone who already has a 
copy of the Interpreter’s Bible to as- 
sume that he need not examine the 
new book. The “general reader” re- 
ferred to must certainly be understood 
to include all friends of Job, even the 
specialists. 

The format of the book also bears 
the marks of the author’s originality. 
It is obvious that not all portions of 
the book of Job could be covered in 
a short volume. Dr. Terrien has met 
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this situation in the following way. 
After two fine introductory chapters 
he has presented the first two speeches 
of Job (chs. 3 and 6-7) together, at 
which point he picks up the argu- 
ments of the three friends and fol- 
lows them to their end. Then he re- 
sumes the speeches of Job, including 
the discourse on wisdom (ch. 28). The 
Elihu speeches (chs. 32-37) follow, 
and the book concludes with the dis- 
courses of the Lord and Job’s response. 
The result of this manner of treat- 
ment is that the essential arguments 
and themes of the book are developed 
in close connection with the portions 
translated; the repetitiveness of the 
friends’ arguments is eliminated; and 
the somewhat mechanical back-and- 
forth character of the present arrange- 
ment of the poems is obviated, with- 
out any real violation of the integrity 
of the poet’s work. 

The subtitle, “Poet of Existence,” 
might lead some readers to look for 
a thoroughgoing Existentialist Inter- 
pretation of Job. We have had psycho- 
analytic treatments, philosophical anal- 
yses, interpretations by analogy with 
the great Greek tragedies, and so on. 
And a recent Existentialist interpre- 
tation has indeed appeared—but it is 
not this one. If I understand Dr. Ter- 
rien correctly, he is by no means out 
to make Job speak the language of 
any contemporary branch of Existen- 
tialism, important though this move- 
ment is precisely in the understanding 
of Job. The Poet of Existence who 
addresses us in these poems, and 
through the author's interpretation, is 
an Israelite man of faith. He knows 
the God of the covenant, and he knows 
the covenant demands—and has kept 
them (chs. 29-31). But he, like other 
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sons of Israel, has refused to accept 
without question the traditional dog- 
mas and understandings of the cove- 
nant community. It is God and God 
alone with whom he has to deal. His 
concern is not with his own existence 
as such but with his existence in re- 
lationship to its Source and Judge. 
“The whole perspective is thrown 
into focus. Questions are no longer 
asked of man, because questions are 
no longer asked of God. Existence is 
fulfilled when man is aware, not of 
his ultimate concern but of becoming 
the concern of the ultimate” (p. 239). 
This is a far cry from some of the 
dominant forms of modern Existen- 
tialist reflections on the meaning of 
existence. 

The extensive and sensitive use of 
many quotations from classical and 
contemporary literature in the author’s 
interpretation of Job may be a stum- 
bling block to some and a delight to 
others. I find them to be unerringly 
pertinent and illuminating. I am some- 
what troubled about one point, how- 
ever. Dr. Terrien’s treatment through- 
out seems to me to hold the remain- 
der of the Old Testament at arm’s 
length. I recognize that the wisdom 
literature is generally found to be 
that portion of the Old Testament 
which least readily lends itself to in- 
clusion into our biblical theologies. 
Yet it is just such a treatment of Job 
as that of the author which enables 
us to see the extent to which the poet 
is an integral member of and spokes- 
man for the Israelite community. The 
author says that the poet “was be- 
yond doubt Hebraic to the core, for 
he dealt with the topic which is cen- 
tral to the whole Bible” (p. 39). But 
he also says that “he ignored cultus, 
temple, law, covenant, Messiah, even 
the concept of the chosen people. He 
approached the enigma of man’s fate 
in the world in terms of universal 
humanity” (p. 32). The statement is 
clearly correct and illuminating. But 
need we not ask why the poet ignored 
all these and addressed himself to “the 
topic which is central to the whole 
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Bible”? Dr. Terrien has provided 
the context of the answer, in my 
judgment, where he speaks of the ef- 
fects of the fall of Jerusalem in 587- 
86 B.C. (pp. 30-32). The poet, like 
other poets and prophets before and 
after him, is in the situation of hav- 
ing to devise new forms for the posing 
of the enigma of man’s, or Israel’s 
fate. I would argue that the poet’s 
originality and the universality ot 
his concern and his message do not 
in the least make him any less a 
spokesman for Israel, in the midst 
of the ruins of the Judaean state. 
Second Isaiah has his particular way 
of dealing with the enigma of man 
—and of Israel. So do the psalmists, 
the priests, the apocalyptists, etc. The 
poem is modern, we are told, “for 
it proffers a plea for pure religion. It 
says in effect, ‘God really hates reli- 
gion’” (p. 20). Precisely. And this is 
what also makes it genuinely Hebraic 
and what indicates the extent to which 
the poet, while drawing on the gnom- 
ic traditions of the past, also drank 
deeply at the prophetic fountain. 

I would not wish to argue, with 
Artur Weiser, that the poem belongs 
to the Israelite cultus as a kind of 
text for the ever-present Bundeser- 
neuerungsfest in that author’s writ- 
ings. But I would suggest, to one 
who has taught me almost everything 
I know about Job, that no more 
forceful or authentic representative of 
the Israelite covenant faith appears 
in the Old Testament than this poet. 
If he has ignored cultus, temple, law, 
covenant, etc., he has done so in or- 
der to depict at its depth the only 
basis for the existence of these: as 
forms, no matter how transient or 
subject to corruption or sterility, 
through which faith—even the faith 
of the Joban poet—finds, or may find, 
expression. 

The above point has little force in 
a total evaluation of this book. It is 
difficult to avoid superlatives in de- 
scribing the style, the prophetic judg- 
ments, the wisdom and the power of 
Dr. Terrien’s treatment of Job. It was 
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hardly necessary for him to have in- 
dicated the reasons for the modernity 
of the poem in his Introduction (pp. 
16-22); his own book reveals, in splen- 
did and awesome fashion, the rele- 
vance of the poem for us all. 
WALTER HARRELSON 


THE EXCAVATIONS AT QUMRAN, 
BY J. VAN DER PLOEG, O.P. New York, 
Longmans, Green, and Company, 
1958. 226 pp., $4.00. 

It is well to be reminded that many 
of the best books on the scrolls dis- 
covered at Khirbet Qumran in 1947 
are written by Roman Catholic schol- 
ars. Among the best known are Abbé 
Milik, who has been a member of 
the international team in the Museum 
of Antiquities in Jerusalem (Jordan) 
from the beginning and is perhaps 
the best-informed and most able of 
all those who have taken the scrolls 
seriously; Father de Vaux, the emi- 
nent head of the Dominican Convent 
of St. Stephen in Jerusalem; Patrick 
Skehan of the Catholic University in 
Washington, another member of the 
international team; and J. van der 
Ploeg, Professor of the Old Testa- 
ment and Hebrew at the University 
of Nijmegen and author of this at- 
tractive and competent book. Al- 
though van der Ploeg did not recog- 
nize the significance of the scroils 
when he was shown them about ten 
years ago, he has made them his spe- 
cial province since then and has made 
a number of valuable contributions 
to their elucidation. The title of the 
book is misleading, for it is not the 
excavations as such which are his pri- 
mary interest, but the scrolls them- 
selves. His object is to explain them 
“within the framework of the age 
in which they were composed, thus 
letting the ancient documents speak 
for themselves as far as possible.” He 
naturally makes good use of Philo 
and especially of Flavius Josephus, 
the famous Jewish historian of the 
first century. The book is written in 
a clear style; it is cautious and re- 





strained in its evaluations, and is 
based upon a thorough knowledge of 
the Old Testament and the critical 
methods necessary to its proper un- 
derstanding. The apocryphal books, 
contemporary with the period of the 
Qumran community, are taken into 
account, but the pseudepigrapha, more 
important than the apocrypha for an 
understanding of the scrolls, receive 
less than their due. 

The account of “the greatest dis- 
covery in modern times” is re-told in 
a fresh and vivid manner and is en- 
livened by a detailed report of the 
writer’s own experience when he was 
in Jerusalem. He reports the discov- 
ery of Cave 11 but evidently was un- 
aware of the finding of a whole cache 
of new scrolls in Cave 12. A useful 
sketch of the historical background 
is given, in which the reign of Alex- 
ander Jannaeus receives appropriate 
emphasis. The author is inclined to 
identify the Wicked Priest with the 
cruel king and finds confirmation 
in the Nahum commentary where 
the names of Antiochus and Deme- 
trius are mentioned. The third chap- 
ter is devoted to “The Qumran 
Brotherhood and its Prophet.” There 
is a helpful discussion of the charac- 
ter of the Qumran community in 
which he makes excellent use of J. 
Wach’s description of a sect (Sociol- 
ogy of Religion, 1944). “The sect is 
formed in an effort at healing and 
renewing society. Charismatic author- 
ity... is generally accorded a high 
place and is preferred to existing tra- 
ditions” (p. 90). The latter point is 
somewhat precarious in view of the 
extraordinary emphasis upon the Old 
Testament scriptures, the many com- 
mentaries, and the various rituals 
and psalms which have been pre- 
served. But the discussion is in gen- 
eral competent and __ trustworthy. 
Throughout the book the Teacher of 
Righteousness receives attention. While 
direct information about the Teacher 
is relatively slight, van der Ploeg be 
lieves, as does the reviewer, that at 
least some of the Hymns are of his 
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composition. If so, we have a much 
fuller portrait. 

The Habakkuk Commentary, in 
quoting the famous words of 2:4 “The 
righteous shall live by his faith,” in- 
terprets “This means... their faith 
in the teacher of righteousness.” This 
is explained by van der Ploeg to 
mean “confidence in his words.” This 
view is also held by others scholars, 
but the matter cannot be said to be 
at all certain, especially if we take 
into consideration what is said by the 
Teacher in the hymns. When the 
Manual of Discipline (8:15) tells us 
that the covenanters of Qumran went 
into the desert in obedience to Isa. 
40:3, it seems to the reviewer that 
the meaning is perfectly plain that 
they did so because they believed the 
end of the age was near and sought 


thus to prepare themselves for the 
event. The words which follow are 
interpreted allegorically, it is true, 


but van der Ploeg translates the line 
as “the desert is the study of the 
Law” (the original Hebrew has, sim- 
ply, “this is the study of the law”); 
ic. the antecedent is preparing the 
way of the Lord. 

The views of the brotherhood are 
set forth clearly and in their proper 
cultural context. Dualism, immortal- 
ity, predestination, gnosis, the calen- 


dar, clean and unclean, and _ the 
Teacher of Righteousness are dis- 
cussed in turn. That Ezekiel in the 
vision of dry bones envisages the 


resurrection of the body is not prob- 
able. The author’s observations on 
gnosis and Gnosticism might well be 
pondered by those who use the latter 
term rather cavalierly today: “... it 
is becoming clearer every day that 
the Qumran community stood out- 
side the particular trend in the prac- 
tice of gnosis which is called Gnosti- 
cism, and which flourished chiefly in 
the second and third Christian 
turies” (p. 120). Some interesting re- 
flections are made on the character 
of the conflict in the work on “The 
War of the Sons of Light and the 
Sons of Darkness,” especially in con- 
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cen- 


nection with 
Holy War. 

The last three chapters are de- 
voted to “The Organization of the 
Brotherhood,” “The Library in the 
Caves,” and “Qumran and Christian- 
ity.” The last-named will prove of 
special interest and should be read 
by all who have been influenced by 
some of the sensational pronounce- 
ments of the popularizers. This in no 
way detracts from the significance of 
the scrolls. The new scholarly journal 
Revue de Qumran is but another in- 
dication that we shall continue to be 
occupied with them for many years 
to come. 


the institution of the 


JAMES MUILENBURG 


THE ANCIENT LIBRARY OF QUM.- 
RAN AND MODERN BIBLICAL 
STUDIES, By FrRAnk Moore Cross, 
Jr. Garden City, Doubleday & Com- 
pany, 1958. 196 pp., $4.50. 

The author of this book, formerly 

a member of the theological faculty 

of McCormick Seminary and now at 

Harvard Divinity School, is equipped 

as few others to write on the Dead 

Sea Scrolls. In his seminary days he 

studied under G. Ernest Wright and 

later received his doctor’s degree un- 
der W. F. Albright at Johns Hopkins. 

He is a member of the international 

team of scholars charged with pre- 

paring the scrolls for eventual publi- 
cation. His association with scholars 
like Abbé Milik, Pére de Vaux, and 

John Allegro has proved a stimulus to 

his own research, and his knowledge 

of the extensive relevant literature is 
wide and intimate. He is one of the 
few Americans skilled in the difficult 
techniques of Hebrew paleography and 
knows his way in the intricacies of tex- 
tual criticism. He recognizes that we 
are still in the early stages of our in- 
vestigations, since only a few of the 
many documents have yet been pub- 
lished, but he has had the advantage 
of scrutinizing many of these texts in 
the scrollery of the Palestine Museum 
of Antiquities. His work naturally in- 
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vites comparison with the two volumes 
of Millar Burrows. Cross’ treatment is 
more up-to-date and first-hand than 
Burrows’ first book, and his purpose 
is quite different from the second, 
though there are of course many points 
of contact. Burrows is more conserva- 
tive and reserved than Cross, and his 
conclusions are minimal. Cross’ treat- 
ment is more thoroughly documented, 
more detailed in its linguistic and tex- 
tual analyses, and more daring in its 
inferences. This is not to say that it is 
not a first-rate work. There is a place 
for both kinds of scholarship, and it 
may well be that the tide will run 
with Cross rather than Burrows. 
Like van der Ploeg, Cross begins 
with the story of the discovery of 
the scrolls, first the seven documents 
of Cave I, then the Murabba’at scrolls, 
the copper scroll of Cave III, the 
great library of Cave IV, and the 
finds at Khirbet Mird. He reports the 
discovery of the scroll of the Minor 
Prophets from Muraba’at (from the 
middle of Joel to the beginning of 
Zechariah) dating from about 200 
A.D. and another scroll of the Minor 
Prophets in Greek found elsewhere. 
His discussion of the many fragments 
of I-II Samuel is of special impor- 
tance because our Masoretic text of 
these books is notoriously corrupt and 
because the Qumran text has many 
interesting affinities with the Septua- 
gint and the Books of Chronicles. I 
recall the first day we went together 
to the scrollery to examine the text 
and discovered the word Nazirite, not 
present in the M.T., and his great 
excitement at the finding. We now 
have a piece from Exodus in the Sa- 
maritan recension and some Daniel 
fragments which date mirabile dictu 
within a half century of the original 
autograph. Equally remarkable is the 
discovery of the Prayer of Nabonidus, 
closely related in language, style, and 
genre to the stories of Daniel 1-6, 


and strongly reminiscent of the fourth 
chapter. 

In the second chapter Cross dis- 
cusses the people who lived at Qum- 





ran from the end of the second cen- 
tury B.C. to the time of the destruc- 
tion of the “monastery” in A.D. 68. 
He speaks of the “litthke known Es- 
senes” (p. 38). As a matter of fact 
they were very well known long be- 
fore the discovery of the scrolls. Jose- 
phus devotes ten pages to them in 
the Loeb Classical Library edition of 
his War. Philo has much to say about 
them in different treatises, and the 
literature concerning them is abun- 
dant. Perhaps Cross is referring to 
the Qumran group, however. He ac- 
cepts Noth’s identification of the site 
with Ir ham-melah (“City of Salt’). 
Here as elsewhere he places great 
stress upon the apocalyptic character 
of Essene theology; this is certainly 
right, but one wonders whether he 
has not over-stated the matter by 
suggesting that this development was 
to all intents and purposes exclusive- 
ly Essene. “The Essenes,” he says, 
“prove to be the bearers, and in no 
small part the producers, of the apoc- 
alyptic tradition of Judaism” (p. 147). 
He seems to imply that the pseudepi- 
graphical literature associated with 
Enoch, Daniel, Moses, Jeremiah, and 
the Twelve Patriarchs was of prove- 
nience. That these books were em- 
ployed by the Essenes is certain, but 
Judaism diverse and varieg- 
ated a religion in this period that 
such conclusions are precarious. Cross 
also does less than sufficient justice 
to the apocalyptic sections in Old 
Testament prophecy and draws too 
sharp a line between prophecy and 
apocalypse. The issue is important be- 


was so 


cause he bases much of his emphasis 
of Essene influence upon the New 


Testament upon this assumption. On 
the other hand, I agree with his char- 
acterization of the community: “... 
we may observe here that the fully 
communal existence of the Essenes, as 
in the primitive Church, is a con- 
comitant of an intense preoccupation 
with the qualities of life to be real- 
ized in the dawning new age: unity 
(through the Spirit), brotherhood, love 
of one’s fellow, the breakdown of the 
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disparity between the (wicked) rich 
and the (oppressed) poor” (p. 61). 
The discussion of the Essene common 
meal (65ff.) should be carefully weigh- 
ed; not all scholars will be of the 
same mind as Cross, but he makes a 
strong case. His treatment of the Holy 
War traditions among the Essenes is 
convincing and illuminating. 

The third chapter deals with the 
Teacher of Righteousness and Essene 
origins. Cross finds the source of 
commentary composition in the pre- 
suppositions of apocalypticism; per- 
haps it would be better to say escha- 
tology. He thinks that the founder of 
the sect was responsible for initiating 
these works, an interesting suggestion 
of course but hardly demonstrable. 
Similarly he believes that most of 
the commentaries are autographs, i.e. 
that they were originally composed 
by the Essenes at Qumran. He does 
justice to the expectations of the 
community, and in one sentence suc- 
ceeds in summarizing volumes: “A 
prophet lie Moses, a messiah like 
David, a priest like Aaron or Zadok 
are expected” (p. 85). His discussion 
of the Righteous Teacher is judicious 
and restrained, but also alive and il- 
luminating: “As Moses mediated the 
Old Covenant to Israel, so the Right- 
eous Teacher instituted the Commn- 
nity of the Renewed Covenant, opened 
up the meaning of the ancient Scrip- 
tures, and established a new discip- 
line in anticipation of the Messianic 
era. He was in the eye of his later 
disciples an eschatological figure pre- 
dicted in Scripture who was to aid 
in bringing the New Age to birth” 
(p- 119). 

In the fifth chapter Cross is at his 
excellent best. He has some good re- 
marks on the importance of the sec- 
tarian hymns for the history of He- 
brew psalmody. This is not the place 
to discuss the observations on the his- 
tory of the text, but they should be 
read with care, for Cross is much at 
home in this field and can write with 
some authority. The final chapter 
will prove of the greatest interest to 
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the general reader: ““The Essenes and 
the Primitive Church.” His view of 
First Enoch and the Testaments as 
Jewish-Christian, though held by sev- 
eral scholars, does not seem to me 
to be proved. On the other hand 
he makes a strong case for Essene in- 
fluence in the Gospel of John, though 
here and there he over-states the sit- 
uation. The discussion of common es- 
chatological motifs is rich and com- 
pact. Cross has a remarkable way of 
saying a great deal in a few words. 
He seldom allows his interpretations 
to go out of range. The final post- 
script should convince any reader that 
he knows what is distinctive in the 
New Testament, where the differences 
lie between the Essenes and the early 
Christians, and the deep chasm which 
separates Jesus from the Teacher 2f 
Righteousness. For the serious and 
intelligent student, this book on the 
scrolls will yield rich rewards. 


JAMES MUILENBURG 


JESUS’ PROMISE TO THE NA- 
TIONS, By JOACHIM JEREMIAS. Nap- 
erville, Illinois, Alec R. Allenson, 
Inc., 1958. 84 pp., $1.75. 


JESUS AND HIS COMING, By J. A. 
T. Rosinson. Nashville, Abingdon 
Press, 1957. 192 pp., $4.00. 


THE PRESENCE OF ETERNITY: 
History and Eschatology, BY Rvu- 
DOLPH BULTMANN. New York, Harper 
& Brothers, 1957. 171 pp., $3.00. 
One of the minor blessings of the 

New Age, or the Consummation, will 

be that there will be an end to schol- 

arly sortings and mixings of biblical 
texts, and no more “biblical” escha- 
tologies. Let us hope that we shall all 
be able to smile about all the cuttings 
and addings, “interpretings” in the 
light of the Old Testament and ex- 
tracanonical writings, and the recov- 
eries of the “biblical mind” which 
turn out to be authoritarian distor- 
tions. Of course, all this may be too 
much to esk from history; but there 
is always the Eschatological Event 
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which neither happens nor does not 
happen. 

The thesis of Jeremias’ little book 
is stated in the title: that Jesus prom- 
ised the nations that they would be 
incorporated in the Kingdom of God. 
“...He promised the Gentiles a per- 
manent and unrestricted part in the 
Kingdom of God” (p. 7). Jeremias, 
with many of his colleagues today, is 
certain that Jesus did not go out ot 
Jewish territory and did not preach 
to the Gentiles. Jesus explicitly for- 
bade his disciples to go among the 
Gentiles and the Samaritans, and sent 
them to “the lost sheep of the house 
of Israel” (Mt. 10:6; cf. Lk. 9:52). It 
Jesus did not preach to the Gentiles, 
one would think that he did not 
promise them a thing; one cannot 
make a promise without speaking to 
someone. But, that does not settle the 
matter. Jesus was very kind to the 
centurion who asked him to heal his 
slave. He praised Samaritans over 
against Jews (evidence from Luke). He 
resisted the Jewish enmity toward 
Gentiles, and may have (Jeremias 
thinks he did) got into trouble with 
his fellow Jews because of it (Lk. 
4:18fl, 7:22, Mt. 11:5ff.). He must 
have infuriated them when he in- 
sisted that in the day of judgment the 
Gentiles (Nineveh, Tyre and Sidon, 
Sodom and Gomorrah) would be bet- 
ter off than the Jews. It does not 
trouble Jeremias that the point of the 
sayings in Lk. 10:13, etc., is a threat 
to the Jews and not a promise to the 
Gentiles. Then, there are Mt. 8:11, 
22:11-12; Acts 13:46, etc., where the 
Gentiles are presented as replacing 
the jews in the Messianic Age. But 
such statements go too far! Jeremias 
is interested in including the Gen- 
tiles, and not in excluding the Jews 
(or the Church)! These texts are in- 
terested in the Jews, not in the Gen- 
tiles! But then, Jeremias argues that 
there is a great deal said in the Old 
Testament and the non-biblical liter- 
ature about the participation of the 
Gentiles in the Messianic Age. Jesus 
knew his Bible and was a man of his 
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time. Therefore, Jesus promised to the 
nations that they would be gathered 
into the kingdom of God. The ques- 
tion, however, remains: Why did not 
Jesus give the good news to the Gen- 
tiles? 

It turns out that Jeremias believes 
in the present day Church’s mission- 
ary fask as a “part of the final fulfil- 
ment, a divine factual demonstration 
of the exaltation of the Son of Man, 
an eschatology in the process of reali- 
zation” (p. 75). It may be so. But the 
process depicted in the Gospels is the 
repentance of the Jews (the Church). 
The Gentiles come in by an act of 
sheer grace on God’s part. There is 
10 congruity between the eschatology 
vf the Gospels as Jeremias describes 
it and his own eschatology according 
to which the missionary activity of 
the Church among the non-Christians 
is the “first fruits” of the final con- 
sumation (p. 74). The gathering of 
the Gentiles is according to his bib- 
lical theology not the consummation 
but a supernatural event discontinu- 
ous with the present. It is a pity to 
use so much ingenuity toward a case 
which is established only by a “slight 
of hand.” Jeremias fails to establish 
the authority of Jesus for present day 
missions. This is neo-orthodox au- 
thoritarianism once again camouflaged 
as “biblical theology.” 


Dr. Jeremias’ Eschatology requires 
“two successive events,” “the call to 
Israel” and the “incorporation of the 
Gentiles in the Kingdom of God” (p. 
71). Jesus, according to him, drew -“so 
sharp a distinction between his pres- 
ent mission and God’s final summons 
to the Gentiles” (ibid.). Besides, Jere- 
mias thinks Jesus and the primitive 
Church agreed on this point. Dr. 
J. A. T. Robinson has something else 
in mind. He wants to show that the 
doctrine of the Second Coming ot 
Jesus the Messiah is not in accord 
with the teaching of Jesus who re- 
garded his coming vindication as a 
istry. According to him, the Eschatol- 
consummation of his coming and min- 
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ogy of Jesus was that of the Prophets 
who were concerned with the crises 
of their times rather than with a fu- 
ture event to occur through a super- 
natural act of God. Of course, there 
is much in the Gospels which points 
to, rather affirms, a two-event Escha- 
tology. In a footnote on p. 37, Dr. 
Robinson admits that Jesus spoke of 
“the last judgment.” In the same page 
he refers to many passages which show 
that Jesus like “every Jew” of his day 
thought in terms of “a heavenly ban- 
quet,” “a distinction between ‘this age’ 
and ‘the age to come,’ of the passing 
away of heaven and earth,” “the gen- 
eral resurrection” and a final separa- 
tion of saved and lost. But he refers 
to these items in Jesus’ Eschatology 
as “in the current Jewish manner,” 
“traditional,” conventional’! He says 
that “the subject of his preaching was, 
rather, the eschatological crisis in 
which men stood now.” Apparently, 
Jesus could not have taken seriously 
both the crisis and the apocalyptic es- 
chatology. But, why not? Why not if 
the apocalyptic End was near and 
that precisely created the crisis? How 
do we know that Jesus’ use of apo- 
calyptic language was conventional 
and traditional? What if Jesus did 
take the Jewish eschatology of his 
time seriously, and believed in a 
mythology we now find hard to stom- 
ach? There is reason, textual and his- 
torical, to believe that he did just 
that. And if such a sharing in the 
mind of his time makes Jesus unpal- 
atable to us, the fault may well be 
with our Christology and not with the 
Son of God. 

Dr. Robinson is anxious to show 
that Jesus believed his death would 
be followed by his vindication. This 
is how he interprets Mk. 14:62, 9:31, 
Mt. 26:64, Lk. 22:69. If Jesus was mis- 
taken about the End, was he not also 
mistaken about his vindication? Was 
he vindicated at “the culmination of 
his ministry” (p. 40)? He said, as Dr. 
Robinson well argues, “...But from 
now on you will see the Son of man 
sitting at the right hand of Power, 





and coming with the clouds of heaven” 
(Mk. 14:62). Even omitting the last 
part of the sentence, or understand- 
ing it as equivalent to “sitting...”, 
did his questioners see this happen? 
Did anything like the prophecy of 
Dan. 7:13, to which the statement 
seems to allude, happen? The cross 
was no vindication of Jesus. The res- 
urrection is known only to faith. The 
“Consummation” is no less a myth, 
in Dr. Robinson’s language, than the 
Return. And demythologized, both 
are validated in the Church. Both are 
“eschatological” in the sense that they 
refer to his “abiding presence’ in the 
Church. In the light of the coming 
of the Spirit, the Return is no less 
a “reality” than the Vindication. Dr. 
Robinson’s ingenious efforts to go be- 
hind the Gospel texts to the prophetic 
mind of Jesus may be well placed and 
largely successful. But his attempt to 
present Jesus as a slightly apocalyptic 
mind is both futile and unnecessary. 
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rent controversies on the nature 
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The fact seems to be that Jesus shared 
the apocalyptic mind of his day. All 
this effort at showing that Jesus did 
not seriously share the mind of “every 
Jew” in his day conceals a Christol- 
ogy which may be neo-orthodox, but 
still it is highly questionable and I 
believe pernicious. 


This brings us to Bultmann’s Gif- 
ford Lectures for 1955. Bultmann does 
not hesitate to say of Jesus: “He does 
not refer to the history of the people 
as the sphere in which the justice of 
God appears in punishing and reward- 
ing.... The present people as a whole 
is an adulterous and sinful genera- 
tion” (p. 32). Indeed Jesus “does not 
give any picture of the coming wel- 
fare,” but he “speaks of the ‘Man’ 
(‘Son of man,’ that is), not of a his- 
torical but of a heavenly Saviour who 
will sit in judgment (Ibid.).” “The 
early Christian community carried on 
the eschatological preaching of Jesus 
and enriched it by taking over some 
themes from the Jewish apocalyptic” 
(p. 33, Mk. 13). Then Bultmann goes 
on: ‘This is also the doctrine of Paul:” 
and he quotes I Thess. 4:16f, I Cor. 
15:51 and II Cor. 5:10 (Cf. Robinson, 
p. 184n.). There is here no point made 
of a discontinuity between the teach- 
ing of Jesus and that of the early 
Church with regard to apocalyptic 
thought. “This message of the coming 
end of the world runs through most 
of the New Testament” (p. 43). And 
Jesus is not set apart as exception. 
Bultmann has no interest in showing 
that Jesus’ teaching was prophetic but 
not apocalyptic. (See The Theology of 
the New Testament, chap. 1.) He is 
as prepared to demythologize Jesus 
sayings as he does those of other New 
Testament writers. He finds his basis 
and cues for a non-apocalyptic “es 
chatological” interpretation of the 
New Testament not in Jesus but in 
Paul and John. “Paul has interpreted 
the apocalyptic view of history on the 
basis of his anthropology” (p. 41). 
John “gives up the expectation of fu- 
ture cosmic events, an expectation 
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which Paul still retains” (p. 47). In 
him the resurrection and the judg- 
ment “are present in the coming of 
Jesus”; the parousia occurs between 
crucifixion-exaltation of Jesus and 
“the early life of the believer” (pp. 
47 & 49). As Jesus is exalted with his 
death, so are his disciples; they go to 
the Father as he did. 

What John has carried so far, Bult- 
mann finishes. As a modern man, he 
does not believe in life after death. 
There is no “future” in that sense. 
The future of a man occurs through 
decision, for Christ or against him; 
a future which he faces either in 
anxiety for his life or in freedom 
from “the world.” It calls him to live 
in faith, to take a risk (p. 140). He 
is at the parting of ways, at a moment 
of ultimate significance. The future 
approaches him with life and death. 
If he chooses freedom and fears not 
death, he lives. If he chooses life and 
fears death, he dies. So it is that every 
decision is eschatological; not because 
it decides his fate after death, but 
because in it he decides for his own 
existence as a historical, free, human 
being. The course of external history 
in which a man belongs has no mean- 
ing, no end and no goal, (pp. 133, 
135, 138, 144). There is no vindica- 
tion or Return in world-history. There 
is no totality and no consummation. 
Either these things occur in the in- 
dividual’s decision before God or 
Christ, before his future, or they do 
not occur. Eschatology is the end of 
apocalyptic; of history and the hope 
of its telos. To live in faith is ent- 
weltlichung; to live not toward a fu- 
ture of success and well-being in this 
world but one of freedom and love 
whatever may happen in the world. 
Such after all is what the cross means 
to Bultmann, and what resurrection 
and exaltation also mean. 

This of course is “heady” and heroic 
stuff. But it is un-worldliness which 
is next to other-worldliness. You are 
not to escape the world and go to 
heaven (as in John?) but you are to 
live in it (because there is nowhere 





else to go) without getting worldly or 
loving his vicissitudes and fortunes. 
What matters is “the presence of eter- 
nity,” “the eschatological event,” your 
relation to God whom you find not 
in history but in yourself. The only 
meaning to life is your freedom to 
love. This is eschatological fulfilment. 
So Bultmann gives us an unworlded 
eschatology. 

This is the way Bultmann feels, 
and this is what he learns from his 
vast erudition. This is not how Jere- 
mias and Robinson feel; so it is not 
what they learn from their scholarly 
researches. Perhaps, there is no avoid- 
ing such varieties of “interpretation.” 
But it would help the readers if our 
scholars would show a little more 
sense of humor; if they would balance 
their ingenious and meticulous mani- 
pulation of innumerable texts with a 
visible bit of “existential” or “histori- 
cal” self-understanding. I feel with 
Bultmann; but why does he have to 
tell me that Paul and John feel with 
us? I agree with Robinson that the 
prophetic element in Jesus is more 
relevant to our situation than the 
apocalyptic. But why argue that Jesus 
saw things as we do? I agree with 
Jeremias that the Gospel should be 
preached to the nations. But why 
prove that Jesus promised the nations 
of the world “incorporation” into the 
Kingdom of God? I think our bibli- 
cal theologians should take a serious 
look at the problem of authority. May 
be if they did that we would have 
less ingenuity in sorting out and re- 
arranging of biblical texts, and more 
light from the Bible as to how we to- 
day are to think and live as Chris- 
tians. 

JosepH HAROUTUNIAN 


THE SELF AS AGENT, By JoHN 
MacMurray. New York, Harper & 
Brothers, 1957. 230 pp., $3.75. 

In the concluding paragraph of 
this first volume of his 1953-1954 
Gifford Lectures, Professor MacMur- 
ray re-states his primary thesis: that 
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modern philosophy has reached the 
inevitable impasse implicit in its cen- 
tral concern with cogito and he 
proposes to replace the “I think” with 
the “I do” as a means of reasserting 
the primacy of the practical over the- 
oretical abstraction and __ isolation. 
The reign of cogito involves ab- 
straction from action and the dichot- 
omous separation of subject from ob- 
ject. In exalting the practical and 
the actional and in viewing the self 
as agent, Professor MacMurray believes 
that he is building on the solid foun- 
dation already laid by Immanuel 
Kant as well as recovering the direc- 
tion of man’s belief in God which is 
also belief in freedom, self-integrity 
and self-transcendence. This is a dif- 
ficult book; not one to be read on a 
lazy afternoon. Its 220-odd pages are 
packed with close-knit logic and _ sig- 
nificant development in every para- 
graph. But it is a rewarding book, 
and perhaps, a significant and even 
revolutionary “break-through” in the 
gulf between the practical and the 
theoretical, science and religion, em- 
pirical truth and _ philosophical-theo- 
logical formulation. 

Apart from its own unique contri- 
bution this book can be recommended 
as an excellent review of Kant. That 
great phenomenalist is revealed ex- 
plicity as a positivist. “We can know,” 
he maintained, “only by determining 
the structure of the world given in 
sense perception.” All speculation 
without perception, i.e., knowledge of 
the super-sensuous, is nonsense. Re- 
quiring verification, such speculations 
cannot be verified. But when we turn 
from a mere understanding of the 
world about us, to reason itself, some- 
thing more than perception and cog- 
nition is required. “It is only when 
we turn to consider our practical ex- 
perience as agents, and not our the- 
oretical experience as thinkers,” Mac- 
Murray writes in an exposition of 
Kant, “that we discover the true char- 
acter of reason. This is the final and 
quite revolutionary conclusion of the 
critical philosophy. Reason is primar- 
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ily practical. It is not a faculty of 
cognition, but a faculty of rules.”” Man 
as agent stands outside all causal 
chains and consequences and his em- 
ployment of reason breaks the bond 
which holds all nature in prison. For 
the person, action is a self-transcend- 
ing demonstration of the primacy of 
the practical. 

In substituting the viewpoint of ac- 
tion for cogito, the “I do” for “I 
think,” MacMurray is expressing a 
major criticism of Kant, who himself 
thought that he had, at least, over- 
come the dichotomy between theory 
and practice. But his intention was 
vitiated by the means which he used, 
namely, the primacy of the theoreti- 
cal embedded in the necessity of ab- 
straction in cogito. This constitutes 
a major criticism of the philosophic 
tradition as well. While it is true 
that man can solve his problems only 
by “taking thought” and the vitality 
of his questions call for a similar rel- 
evancy in his answers, the thought 
itself, in the form of abstractions, all 
too often becomes the fascinating 
center of his concern. Whitehead has 
warned against “the fallacy of mis- 
placed concreteness” by insisting that 
philosophy is the critic of abstrac- 
tions; but original sin embraces phi- 
losophers as well as theologians and 
the whispered promise always takes 
the form of outrageous rewards which 
are to be gained by remaining con- 
sistent—and theoretical! Even more, 
the thinker can dismiss all demands 
for practical concern because there is 
only a thin line dividing his respon- 
sibility here from the vulgar claims 
of the world to be “useful.” But Mac- 
Murray is adamant: “Reason is pri- 
marily practical. It is not a faculty 
of cognition but a faculty of rules,” 
of action. Understanding is the “vice- 
roy” of reason but reason is the ulti- 
mate legislator. It is fulfilled in ac- 
tion—in choice which requires more 
than knowledge. 

In removing the dichotomy between 
subject and object MacMurray cannot 
be accused of mysticism nor of epis- 
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temological monism. His second vol- 
ume, on the form of the personal, 
will insist that the second person is 
a necessary correlative to the first, 
and as we have seen he makes a dis- 
tinction throughout between knowl- 
edge and reason. A critical evaluation 
must address itself to his claim to 
have secured the primacy of the prac- 
tical by shifting the emphasis of phi- 
losophic reflection from thought to 
action. His rigorous presentation clar- 
ifies some post-Kantian dilemmas and 
heralds the possibility that depart- 
ments of practical theology may yet 
find transcendent justification! 

C. R. STINNETTE, Jr. 


THE MAN IN THE MIRROR, By 
ALEXANDER MILLER. Garden City, 
Doubleday & Compaay, Inc., 1958. 
186 pp., $3.95. 

“Man is the creature made visible 
in the mirror of Jesus Christ.” These 


words from Karl Barth provide a suc- 
cinct summary of the William Beldon 
Noble Lectures for 1957 delivered at 
Harvard University. The author is 
adamant about two things: 1) that 
the self is not to be discovered through 
introspection and 2) that the self 
comes to itself only through history, 
i.e., by abandoning its self-centered 
isolation and entering the corporate 
life of history where Christ is at the 
center. 

“The ego,” Miller reminds us in 
the words of G. K. Chesterton, “is 
more distant than any star.” The self 
cannot discover itself in isolation. It 
can know itself only when called into 
existence by another—in dialogue. 
The self is gift in response. So far 
so good! But the author goes further: 
“...the measure of the selfs matur- 
ity is its extraction from this preoc- 
cupation with the self.” Preoccupa- 
tion, yes; extraction, never! “If thou 
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be far from thine own self,” asks St. 
Augustine, “how can’st thou draw 
near to God?” To get the self off one’s 
hands in the biblical sense surely does 
not mean self-extraction, but rather 
self-offering. “Maturity may be meas- 
ured,” says Miller, “by the degree to 
which we are bored with the self and 
with the self’s problems.” But it is 
precisely the pain of the self and its 
problems which provides a stimulus 
for the particular and concrete con- 
cern which eventuates in getting the 
self off one’s hands. Would Professor 
Miller also advise an impending ap 
pendectomee to be bored with the 
pain in his middle? First we must 


pay heed by entering the self, as 
Brunner says, and then go outside 
and beyond the self. 

One of the problems here is that 
“introspection” never receives a clear 
definition. The crucial matter is, as 
Miller insists, that man is his _his- 
tory and his history involves not only 
the other person in the context of 
events-in-history, but also the Lord of 
history. Introspection for Miller (we 
take it) is the stance of the self turned 
in upon itself and content to remain 
so oriented. If this is his meaning his 
book would be much more to the 
point if it were a little more “in- 
trospective” in the objective sense. In 
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DESIGN FOR 
PREACHING 
by H. Grady Davis 
Here is an entirely new approach 
to preaching. The author attacks it 
in a wholly unconventional and 
altogether modern way, stressing 
the individuality of every sermon. 
A full discussion of choices of mode, 
tense, proper use of voice. Count- 
less other technical hints to the 
speaker. Absolutely essential. 
$4.75 


PRAYERS OF THE 
REFORMERS 
by Clyde Manschreck 
A historic collection of prayers by 
the giants who built Protestant- 
ism: Calvin, Cranmer, Luther, 
Melanchthon and others. The mean- 
ingful, soul-searching prayers of 
the 16th century reformers who 
were willing to die for their faith. 
$2.50 





URBAN CHURCH 
PLANNING 
by Walter Kloetzli 
and Arthur Hillman 
The revolutionizing changes in 
American living since the end of 
the war have completely changed 
the tninking behind the building 
of urban churches. The authors 
revitalize thought by approaching 
church building from the socio- 
logical point of view and in light of 
the new trends in city planning. 
(paperbound) $2.50 


THEOLOGY IN 
CONFLICT 


by Gustav Wingren 
Translated by Eric H. Walstrom 


A critical examination of three 
of the most influential of modern 
theologians—Karl Barth, Rudolf 
Bultmann and Anders Nygren— 
on the relationship between law 
and the gospel. $3.25 
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other words some concrete illustra- 
tions of the kind of introspection 
Miller has in mind would have helped 
to take his meaning clearer. As it is, 
the book is filled with instances of 
special pleading in which introspec- 
tion as such is the whipping boy. 
In his discussion of the self’s under- 
standing of itself, Professor Miller 
takes seriously the measuring task of 
science as an instance of man’s “do- 
minion over the earth” under God. 
The world becomes an area of free 
and untrammeled exploration limited 
only by the stature of man. It is 
known to “honest inquiry” but is 
“not susceptible to rational defini- 
tion in advance of observation.” Man 
as scientist knows empirically what 
man as man does not know unless 
he is willing to submit to the con- 
crete facts and events of experience. 
“The self is defined by its relation- 
ships...” Here is an empiricism 
worthy of the biblical attitude toward 
the self. Why then does the author 
find it necessary to add: “We ‘have 
to do’ with things; and in that area 
we have dominion, we are the mas- 
ters, provided we learn the technical 
tricks” (page 180, italics mine). If the 
self is defined by its relationships and 
“technical tricks” are a part of its 
relationships, the self is also defined 
by its manipulations. To be sure, 
Miller goes on to employ the distinc- 
tion of Buber between person and 
things, but I am beginning to won- 
der how anyone who takes seriously 
the doctrines of Creation and Incar- 
nation can support such a dichotomy 
That part of the self which belongs 
to this world only, its spatio-temporat 
dimension, etc., has a way in this age 
of psychosomatic recovery of demand- 
ing the right of more respect than 
to be manipulated by “technical 
tricks.” For that matter, surely science 
is more than “technical tricks!” 
Professor Miller’s discussion ranges 
over a wide field including Christol- 
ogy and the Trinitarian formulae. His 
lectures bear the mark of having been 
pitched to a rather sophisticated col- 


lege community. Harvard (where they 
were delivered) and Stanford (where 
the author teaches) come off much 
better than Yale. Tillich of Union 
(now of Harvard) is both cited and 
chided to the glee of student note- 
takers. Indeed the citations (which 
are numerous and versatile, including 
many authors) are at times the most 
confusing part of this work. It is not 
always clear whether they are the au- 
thor’s or others’. Alexander Miller has 
written an important book but its sig- 
nificance is marred by some obscuri- 
ties and stylistic flaws. 

C. R. STINNETTE, Jr. 


THE NEW CAMBRIDGE MODERN 
HISTORY. Vol. Il: The Reforma- 
tion, 1520-1559. Ep. sy G. R. EL- 
TON. New York, Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press, 1958. 686 pp., $7.50. 

It is difficult, in a brief review, to 
give an adequate characterization of 
the treatment which the Reformation 
receives in the long expected second 
edition of the Cambridge Modern 
History. Let it be said, first of all, 
that the title “The Reformation” 
chiefly identifies the time period 
(1520-1559) of European history to 
which this volume is devoted. The 
Reformation is not its major theme, 
much less the central one. In the 
“Introduction,” the editor, Professor 
G. R. Elton, makes a strained effort 
to argue that the twenty chapters 
written by nineteen different special- 
ists on such varied phases of history 
as agriculture, commerce, diplomacy, 
statecraft, warfare, religion, art and 
the intellectual life, etc., etc., do con- 
stitute a unity best described by the 
term “The Age of the Reformation,” 
but what he writes lacks the force ot 
conviction. In fact, the volume com- 
prises a collection of articles on every 
phase of European history during the 
first part of the sixteenth century. 
Even Turkey and Russia are included 
as well as the story of the early 
colonization and exploitation of Amer- 
ica and of the European connections 
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Just published. $5.75 
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HE ASCENDED INTO HEAVEN 


J. G. DAVIES. This is the first book published 
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book in any language to give a history of the 
doctrine from its O!d Testament prophecies to 
its later elaboration by the Church Fathers and 
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lieved and taught today. 


Just published. $4.75 


THE PROPHETIC VOICE 
IN MODERN FICTION 


WILLIAM R. MUELLER. With the conviction that 
it may be in the modern level that we find the 
anatomy of our age drawn with greatest clarity, 
Dr. Mueller explores ways in which the great 
literary artist presents, and occasionally seeks 
to reso've, some basic religious problems, with 
a thematic study of six novels by e James Joyce 
—- A Portrait of the Artist « Albert Camus - 
The Fall ¢ Franz Kafka — The Trial e William 
Faulkner — The Sound and the Fury e Graham 
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with the Far East. And, fortunately, 
the hitherto much neglected Anabap- 
tists receive a little chapter all for 
themselves. In other words, the vol- 
ume has been designed to transmit 
much information (and it does!) but 
it fails to communicate penetrating 
historical understanding and _inter- 
pretation. 

The individual authors appear to 
have written their chapters indepen- 
dently of one another. Each is con- 
fined to certain limits of space (25 
pages or so), with the result that the 
treatment of some events or issues is 
too general and cursory while that 
of others is unnecessarily specific. The 
editing leaves much to be desired. 
Some chapters, as, for example, those 
contributed by the Luther-scholar 
G. E. Rupp (and dealing with the 
young Luther and the Swiss Reform- 
ers) are written in a clear and lively 
way and hence are a joy to read; oth- 
ers, particularly those that appear to 
have been translated into English 
from Italian, French or German, are 
cast in a clumsy style and even con- 
tain many sentences that do not make 
sense. It is too bad that what ap- 
pears to be a poor translation of un- 
usually wordy writing has spoiled the 
interesting chapter by Delio Canti- 
nori on the early spread of Protes- 
tantism throughout Italy. 

It is understandable that it was 
decided to omit the bibliography with 
which the first edition of “The Cam- 
bridge Modern History” was provided. 
It would have needed to be too ex- 
tensive; moreover, it would have been 
outmoded within a few years. But it 
is incomprehensible why the contribu- 
tors appear to have been told not to 
specify the references to the sources 
they cite and to the works of others 
they quote. To be sure, there are a 
few footnotes of this sort, bui they 
are only “a lick and a promise.” His- 
tory-writing is the common work of 
a large craft and of many collabora- 
tors and rivals. In a work like “The 
New Cambridge Modern History,” co- 
operative scholarly enterprise that it 
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is, the full state of present historiog- 
raphy should be reflected. That this 
is not so, is a great and most regret- 
table failing. 

WILHELM PAUCK 


AMERICAN FREEDOM AND 
CATHOLIC POWER, 2d ed., By 
PAUL BLANSHARD. Boston, Beacon 
Press, 1958. 402 pp., $3.95. 

DEMOCRACY AND CATHOLICISM 
IN AMERICA, sy Currin SHIELDs. 
New York, McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, 1958. 310 pp., $5.00. 

THE CONFLICT WITH ROME, By 
Gerritr C. Berkouwer. Philadel- 
phia, The Presbyterian and Re- 
formed Publishing Company, 1958. 
319 pp., $5.95. 

Paul Blanshard is well-known as 
America’s foremost critic of Roman 
Catholicism. His original and _best- 
selling book, American Freedom and 
Catholic Power, now appears in a re- 
vised form designed to bring his ma- 
terial up-to-date by discussing con- 
flicts between Catholicism and Amer- 
ican society during the ten years since 
the first edition. Following his pre- 
vious outline of chapters, the author 
skillfully blends in a discussion of 
recent controversies, particularly those 
concerned with public financing of 
religious education and Catholic op- 
position to birth control. 

In a few ways the newer edition 
exhibits a slightly chastened Blan- 
shard. One finds, for example, more 
sensitivity to liberal opinion in Amer- 
ican Catholicism. There are more ref- 
erences from Commonweal, and the 
flexible church-state theories of John 
Courtney Murray are _ presented, 
though discounted as “jesuitical.”’ But 
the critical reader looks in vain for 
changes in the presuppositions under- 
lying all of Blanshard’s authorship 
that have been so cogently criticized 
not only by Catholics but by inde- 
pendent observers like Will Herberg 
and John Bennett. One cannot be 
satisfied with this study of Catholi- 
cism in American life, which serious- 


ly misunderstands our painfully de- 
veloped religious pluralism, or which, 
assuming Catholicism to be a mono- 
lithic totalitarianism, does not sym- 
pathetically treat the sincere motives 
underlying Catholic positions. 

The ignorant may be misled by 
Blanshard’s pretensions to scholar- 
ship, his wealth of footnotes designed 
to support questionable assumptions. 
One has the feeling of watching a 
debate, in which the clever lawyer 
piles up data to buttress one side of 
a preconceived conclusion, meanwhile 
ignoring any materials contradicting 
his case. A few of his dubious as- 
sumptions are the following: 1) Only 
a church in which social and theo- 
logical conclusions are reached by 
popular vote can adjust successfully 
to American society. 2) If Catholic 
laymen could vote, they would repu- 
diate their priests. 3) Criticisms of 
Blanshard or of similar unreflective 
anti-Catholicism result from Catholic 
“pressure.” 4) The American Consti- 
tution provides for a radical separa- 
tion of church and state, in which 
the government totally ignores the re- 
ligious interests of its citizens. 5) Legi- 
timate education should be absolute- 
ly free from religious assumptions. 
This list could be multiplied. 

Blanshard’s presentation is also vit- 
iated by his failure to understand 
Catholic views, lest they contradict 
his case (e.g. his discussion of papal 
infallibility), his thinly disguised at- 
tack on such Catholic religious be- 
liefs as the validity of the monastic 
life, his use of emotionally charged 
but unexamined words like “medie- 
val,” and his failure to take serious- 
ly liberal and critical movements 
within American Catholicism. He also 
retains intact the poorest chapter of 
his previous edition, the ludicrous 
discussion of “The Catholic Plan for 
America.” 

This new edition can be helpful 
to many Protestants, because it con- 
tains some valuable information on 
the obvious miscues of the Catholic 
Church in America, but it should 
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be read thoughtfully and critically, 
with acute consciousness of the cor- 
responding miscues of its author, in 
his erection of many conflicts that 
are problems only in his mind. It is 
unfortunate that much of Blanshard’s 
influence has led in Protestantism to- 
ward obscuring rather than enlight- 
ening the American Protestant-Cath- 
olic conflict. 


Shields’ Democracy and Catholicism 
in America is advertised as the an- 
swer to Blanshard and enhanced by 
the Hollywood-he-man-type picture 
of the author, a teacher of political 
science at U.C.L.A., on the back cov- 
er. Unfortunately, this is not the an- 
swer to Blanshard, however much we 
might hope for it. One finds no dis- 
cussion of the difficult practical issues 
that concern Blanshard. 

Shields’ thesis has two parts. 1) Cath- 
olic suspicion of democracy resulted 
from its confusion of Liberalism with 
democracy. The former is an ideology 
necessarily contradicting Catholicism, 
the latter a method of making politi- 
cal decisions which Catholicism can 
accept because the Church advocates 
no particular form of government. 2) 
The American political structure still 
retains vestiges of Liberalism inhib- 
iting fully democratic rule, through 
such mechanisms as the electoral col- 
lege and representative government. 
But Shields hopes that these hin- 
drances to real democracy will be 
superseded. 

Despite his attractive presentation, 
which includes considerable insight 
into the development of modern po- 
litical theory, as well as excellent sec- 
tions on Catholic movements like so- 
cial action, Christian democracy, and 
corporativism, Shields’ thesis is con- 
fused for two reasons. First, he uses 
the Catholic suspicion of Liberal 
ideology as a springboard to propose 
changes in the Liberal structure of 
government. In the opinion of this 
reviewer, Catholic thought is com- 
patible with American democracy 
without the additional step of modi- 
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fying the remnants of the Liberal 
structure in the Constitution. The sec- 
ond part of Shield’s thesis is super- 
fluous. This present-day structure, ex- 
cept in the thought of extremists like 
Blanshard, avoids the ideology that 
would contradict Catholic views, ani 
is thus one of several forms of gov- 
ernment acceptable to the Church. 
Secondly, one should note that if 
American democracy is ever rejected 
by Catholicism, it would be on ideo- 
logical grounds or, strangely enough, 
because it would be modified along 
the lines suggested by Shields. Shields’ 
assumption that any form of govern- 
ment can be adapted to Catholic the- 
ory is not quite true. An examina- 
tion of the Catholic literature reveals 
that many types of government are 
acceptable, but they must all have 
continuing authority vested in lead- 
ers who possess power to act accord- 
ing to the provisions of an authori- 
ative law. Shields’ frequent criticisms 
of rule by elected representatives, 
rather than by the people themselves, 
and his questioning of the sovereign- 
ty of Constitutional law in the name 
of his extreme democratism, makes 
one question whether he is not pro- 
posing changes that would inhibit 
Catholic approbation of American 
democracy. Ironically, it is the very 
remnants of Liberalism criticized by 
Shields that enable Catholic theorists 
to speak warmly of the American po- 
litical structure. 


Berkouwer’s The Conflict with 
Rome is an entirely different sort ol 
book. The author, professor of dog- 
matic theology in the Free Univer- 
sity of Amsterdam, represents a high 
type of classical Calvinist scholarship. 
His work here does not deal with 
political matters, but is concerned in 
the light of recent Protestant-Catho- 
lic discussions in Europe to indicate 
where the two confessions differ doc- 
trinally. His point of view is Calvin- 
ist and is so grounded in the Refor- 
mation that even Karl Barth is viewea 
as an apostate from true Protestan- 
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tism. Berkouwer feels that Protestau- 
tism must develop a vigorous self- 
awareness which cannot be based on 
any particular theology, such as 
Barth’s, but must affirm the historic 
Reformed confessions. 

The author correctly points to the 
problems of authority and of grace 
as the major contrasts between Pro- 
testantism and Catholicism. With these 
as a focus he considers the attitudes 
of the two toward heresy, the guilt 
of the church, assurance of salvation, 
veneration of Mary, the communion 
of saints, and the Incarnation. His 
work features unusual knowledge of 
doctrinal history, sensitivity to the 
major themes of the Reformers, and 
systematic thinking. 

This book helps in pointing to an 
area of Protestant-Catholic encounter 
virtually unknown in America, but 
widespread in Europe—namely, theo- 
logical discussion. Protestant-Catholic 
conversations in our country are so 
centered on political and social issues 
that representatives of both groups 
have meager, often confused, under- 
standing of each other’s beliefs. Per- 
sons interested in theological differ- 
ences between Protestantism and Ca- 
tholicism would do well to look at 
Berkouwer, though his presentation 
is marred by an unecumenical hos- 
tility to “Rome,” and by a confusion 
of heresy and schism in his discus- 
sion of heresy. His Biblicism and Re- 
formationism will appeal to few in 
America, though they should be ex- 
amined by embarrassed Protestants 
who make theological statements but 
have never examined the central prob- 
lem of all theology, that of authority. 

Tom G. SANDERS 


AMERICA AS A CIVILIZATION, 
BY MAx Lerner. New York, Simon 
& Schuster, 1957. 1036 pp., $10.00. 
America as a Civilization is one of 

those large-sized books which all- 


too-frequently occupy a conspicuous 
space on an informed reader’s book 
shelf—but, alas, remains largely un- 





read! Encyclopedic in nature, com- 
prehensive in scope, th volume is 
sweeping commentary on the Amer- 
ican scene. Lerner, the dabbler in 
various phases of American life (as 
journalist, editor, philosopher, edu- 
cator, and political actionist), serves 
as a skillful guide through the course 
of over 1,000 pages, covering every 
major, and some minor, facets of life, 
thought, manners, and behavior in 
these United States. 

In some respects this significant 
work is itself symptomatic of our 
times: it symbolizes a growing con- 
cern with trying to understand our- 
selves and to wrestle with the ques- 
tion of who we are as a people; it 
is the fruit of an _ inter-disciplinary 
approach which is gaining ascendancy 
in our “behaviorial sciences”; it is 
eclectic to the core, a synthesis of 
the writings and findings of some 150 
“authorities,” a product of “team- 
work.” Finally, it is a work which 
takes seriously the perilous role ot 
America in the modern world. (De- 
spite its seriousness, though, various 
passages will cause us to laugh at 
ourselves (“nation of joiners”), to 
take pride in our achievements, and 
to be shocked by our stupidity and 
insensitivity). 

The book deals in an omnibus way 
with American life and thought, cov- 
ering such diverse areas as the na- 
tion’s heritage, its enchantment with 
science and the machine, its eco- 
nomic, political and belief systems, 
its mentality and “spirit” and its des- 
tiny. These are only some of the 
larger frames into which the author 
fits pictures of American civilization 
—including immigration, mobility, 
housing, farming, slums, cities, crime, 
minorities, labor, sex, social security, 
popular culture, etc. Concerning these 
and other subjects, the book is cram- 
med with facts, statistics, research find- 
ings, and a liberal sprinkling of judg- 
ments and interpretations. 

Of course, a book which covers so 
many aspects of contemporary Amer- 
ican culture is bound to leave gaps 
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and areas which are barely sketched 
in outline form. The specialist in a 
given area, say on class stratification, 
or urbanization, or religious life in 
America (particularly religious insti- 
tutions), will find that Lerner’s treat- 
ment is too brief, almost to the point 
of distortion. Certainly, one would 
have linked to see a point expanded 
here, or a contention elaborated there. 
One of the dangers of this kind or 
compressed writing is that it skims 
the top and presents in anecdotal 
form the major conclusions of scores 
of scholars, who may have expressed 
their findings with less grace, but at 
least conveyed them with more nu- 
ances and subtleties of thought. After 


all, to reverse St. Augustine’s dictum, 
a thing is not necessarily true because 
magnificently uttered, nor false be- 
cause spoken badly. Another source 
of criticism will stem from the overly 
meticulous scholars, who find the 
book objectionable because it trans- 
gresses the bounds of specialized fields 
and is too general in its subject mat- 
ter; to this reviewer, critique based 
on such grounds is spurious. Lerner’s 
volume must be evaluated in the light 
of his own inner logic and purpose. 

In this light, one central thread of 
interpretation ought to be challenged, 
namely, the celebration of diversity 
and pluralism of American society in 
which Lerner seems to wallow, e.g.. 
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“The pluralism of American churches 
is like the pluralism of America’s re- 
gions, its diverse economic forms, its 
political localism, its ethnic and im- 
migrant stocks” (p. 711). Space limi- 
tations prevent the reviewer from full 
documentation, but it must simply be 
stated that for each of these plural- 
istic tendencies singled out by Lex- 
ner, there are potent counter-trends, 
which in nearly all cases, under 
searching analysis, are more domi- 
nant. (Just to drop one hint, any 
pluralist who examines the Jacob 
study, Changing Values in College, is 
in for a shock!) The author over- 
looks the significant signs of a unity 
and a cultural homogeneity. This 
emerging unity of American society 
is crucial to an understanding of the 
various phases of life dealt with by 
Lerner. 

The serious student of society 1s 
advised, nay, urged, to examine the 
“Notes for Further Reading,” which 
constitute nearly fifty pages of 
small-typed annotated bibliographical 
sources—an indispensable listing of 
major work and many fugitive jour- 
nal articles. 

Marx Lerner is to be commended 
for undertaking this monumental task. 
So that his labors might, in some 
measure, be justified, here is one re- 
viewer who will take the volume oft 
the top bookshelf frequently, and 
check his ideas against the views suc- 
cinctly presented in this highly read- 
able and massive reference work. 

RoserT LEE 


OUR BIBLE AND THE ANCIENT 
MANUSCRIPTS, By Sir FReEpDRICK 
KENYON, REV. BY A. W. ADAMS. New 
York, Harper & Brothers, 1958. 352 
pp-, $6.95. 

For over sixty years this work has 
been a recognized classic among pop- 
ular treatments dealing with biblical 
manuscripts and other epigraphic ma- 
terial bearing on the history of the 
biblical text. Since the appearance of 
the Fourth revised edition in 1939, 


archaeologists in Palestine and else- 
where have continued to turn up 
amazing manuscript finds (most not- 
ably the Dead Sea Scrolls) to aug- 
ment substantially our sources for 
textual history, and thus necessitating 
another thorough revision of Kenyon’s 
work. The present Fifth edition, ably 
prepared by A. W. Adams, retains 
the basic outline and essential char- 
acter of Kenyon’s own revised work 
of 1939, but adds new material 
throughout to bring the book fully 
up to date, including one wholly new 
chapter describing “Revisions and 
Translations Since 1881.” The list of 
illustrations has been expanded from 
32 to 49, with some excellent plates 
showing fragments of Isaiah and 
Exodus from the Dead Sea Scrolls, a 
specimen of the recently deciphered 
Cretan Linear B script, and some fine 
examples of Phoenician writings. Al- 
though written primarily for the in- 
telligent but non-technical layman, 
this book is also useful to the serious 
Bible student, and most certainly 
constitutes a valuable resource work 
for the minister’s library. 


THE ANCIENT NEAR EAST, By 
James B. PrircHArD. Princeton, 
Princeton University Press, 1958. 380 
pp., $6.00. 

Since 1950 the opportunity for 
studying the Old Testament against 
its ancient Near Eastern literary and 
archaeological background has been 
considerably enhanced by the appear- 
ance of two impressive volumes con- 
taining important source material on 
the subject, compiled by James B. 
Pritchard, and published under the 
titles, Ancient Near Eastern Texts Re- 
lating to the Old Testament (1950; 
2nd ed., 1955; abbrev. ANET), and 
The Ancient Near East in Pictures 
Relating to the Old Testament (1954; 
abbrev. ANEP). Unfortunately, the 
cost of these two tomes tended to 
restrict their ownership to only the 
more affluent Old Testament students 
(almost a contradiction in  terms)), 
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and limited their accessibility to those 
who happened to live in the vicinity 
of a university or seminary library. 
Now, thanks to the resourcefulness of 
the director of the Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, Mr. Herbert S. Bailey, 
Jr., and the cooperation of Dr. Prit- 
chard, a handsome one-volume an- 
thology, drawn from the two earlier 
works, has been collated for the use 
of the student or layman whose in- 
vestigations do not demand the larg- 
er and more scholarly books. In se- 
lecting texts and pictures, Dr. Prit- 
chard has endeavored to choose those 
most relevant for illuminating and il- 
lustrating the Old Testament. Natu- 
rally, there will be those who will be 
disappointed at some of the things 
omitted, but on the whole Dr. Prit- 
chard’s choices have been both judi- 
cious and appropriate. Proportionate- 
ly, the number of texts selected from 
ANET is much larger that the num- 
ber of pictures drawn from ANEP, 
as might be expected. With many of 
the texts the editor has included use- 
ful marginal annotations suggesting 
points of contact with specific bibli- 
cal passages, and the publisher has 
helpfully provided wide margins in 
which the student can make his own 
notes. Although it must be empha- 


sized that technical Old Testament 
scholars must still rely upon the 
larger volumes, this anthology will 
be most rewarding to the minister 
and Bible student who wish to study 
the Old Testament in its general an- } 
cient oriental context. 

GrorGE M. LANDES 


JESUS: Lord and Christ, By JoHN 
Knox, New York, Harper & Broth- 
ers, 1958. 276 pp., $4.00. 

Harper & Brothers do well to bring 
Dr. Knox’s three books, The Man 
Christ Jesus, Christ the Lord, and 
On the Meaning of Christ, under one 
cover. This less expensive edition 
should enable more pastors and lay- 
men to become acquainted with this 
stimulatingly different treatment of 
Christ seen by a faith aware of the 
critical problems of historical re- 
search. Although in no sense a sys- 
tematic survey, this readable book 
discusses such critical questions as 
“myth and symbol,” “revelation,” “in- 
terpretation,” yet in a deceptively 
simple way without the usual intimi- 
dating technical terminology. Yet the 
continuing interest of the book is in 
Christ who lives for us. 

CLIVE FRANKLIN JACKS, JR. 
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